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A SCHOOL FOR GRAZIERS 


cA report of grazing experiments at the Great “Basin Experiment Station. What 
they mean to the range stock-raiser. 


FEED FOR FATTENING LAMBS 


Results of feeding experiments at five agricultural experiment stations. Alfalfa in different forms and 
combinations. Grains and molasses. Light and heavy feeding. 
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DENVER—THE FEEDER SHEEP 
MARKET OF AMERICA 








For the year 1923, Denver handled 1,068,297 head of feeder sheep. 
compared to 751,669 head for their nearest competitor. Being located in 
close proximity to the largest sheep feeding sections in the world, this may 
be natural; however, prices and demand had to be right, and were right to 
attract these shipments. 


Conditions in Colorado and adjoining territory look well for extensive 
feeding the coming fall and Producers can do no better than ship to the 
market WHERE THE DEMAND CENTERS, where they are assured of good 
prices, efficient handling, and where the largest concrete sheep barn in the 
world and other facilities are located to provide a minimum of handling and 
heavy fills. Remember your freight rates and haul to Denver are less and 
all these mean 


The Greatest Net Money for Your Product 


“Ship ’Em to Denver” 


The Live Stock Market of the West 











“FAT SHEEP RECEIPTS CAN BE 
HANDLED IN ANY QUANTITY” 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 





Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will bring you an Increased 

price for your Wool. 


Manufactured on ly by 


WORTENDYKE MFG.CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 
U.S.A. 






JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 























STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 


"THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” &®, 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


Flock Masters! New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 





Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 





Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary—P, 0, Box 40, Feilding, WN. Z. 


(INCORPORATED) 




















JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





BETTER THAN EVER 
800 Stud and Range Rams 


The rams that made Jericho wool famous. 


Also 1,000 registered and pure bred ewes 

















RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 


Read the May issue of the 
National Wool Grower 





WE HAVE JUST MADE OUR 5th CONSIGNMENT TO THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


Look at our sales record at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 
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RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


AT THE 1924 RAM SALE 


Our lot of 100 head of pure bred range rams will be up to our usual stand- 


ard for size and quality. They are offered fresh from our mountain 
ranges in strictly breeding condition. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


We now have Cunningham Rams located at the following points for your 
inspection. Wire, write or phone our nearest agent; he will meet you. 


AT DENVER, COLORADO 


We recently shipped a consignment of choice yearlings and two-year- 
old Rambouillet Rams to Brackenbury Commission Company of Den- 


ver. These rams are on excellent mountain range and are in prime condi- 
tion. 


AT COKEVILLE, WYOMING 


We have a very fine lot of well grown Rambouillet Rams in charge of J. 
D. Noblitt, Cokeville. 


AT BILLINGS, MONT. and RALSTON, WYO. 


Mr. S. K. Deverill has a consignment of choice yearlings. They are on 
good pasturage and in excellent condition. 


AT PILOT ROCK, ORE.—Our Headquarters Ranch 


We have a band of choice yearlings and a few twos. We can fill or- 
ders of any size. 


Cunningham Sheep Company 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
BREEDERS OF 


Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 


Winnings at the 1923 International 


Champion Flock. 


First and Reserve Champion on Ewe Lamb. 


First on Ram Lamb. 


First and Reserve Champion on Yearling Ram | 


First on Pen of Ram Lambs. 


Chicago: 


Second on Aged Ram. 

Second and Third on Yearling Ewes. 
Second on Pen of Ewe Lambs. 

Best General Exhibit of Corriedale Sheep. 
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First Prize Rambouillet Flock at 1923 International. 


pion. 


Headed by Son of Majestic, Jr., first prize yearling and reserve cham- 
Flock contains second and third prize yearling ewes and first prize ewe lamb. 




















Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 








RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 


eee ete ner ee : er Seas 











Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 





Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 


wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 


WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Arizona. 





GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO., 
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BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep 


FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1873 


Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted” this year, stuff sired by 
them are limited. 
are: 


Our offerings 


250 two-year-old range rams. 
500 yearling range rams. 


100 head of yearling stud rams. 


Correspondence Solicited 


F. N. BULLARD, - Manager *°* ™ 


Woodland, California 





; 
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“Son of Ted” 


N. Marsden, Parowan, 


Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 








venennnais 


TITTLE 





Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





At three recent National Ram 





Sales we have purchased the 
highest priced Stud Ram. 


FOR 1924 
CHOICE RAMS 


Single or Car Lots 








Ewes: Same quality as our 
Rams. From yearlings up. 


Terms to right parties. 


Special 
Delivery. 


prices for Early 


Correspondence solicited. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 











Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Old 467, Three Times Grand Champion at State and 





County Fairs. 
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Merino Sheep 


THE IDEAL BREED FOR 
FARM OR RANGE 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 


Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 





American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 

ock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now hg | re- 


ceived for Volume XXV. Over 116,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
J. H, King, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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DELAINE-MERINOS 


100 yearling rams. An outstanding 
bunch. Sijired by rams that sheared 31 
and 32 pounds. Flock headers, show 
rams or a car of high-class range rams. 
Photos free. Have bred them for 24 
years. 

FRANK H. RUSSELL 
Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio 














Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 


60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 








POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1924 offerings: 

450 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 

6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams 
Percheron mares. 


W. 8. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


of Registered 








SHEEP and LAMBS FOR SALE 


4,800 Choice smooth Rambouillet Lambs mixed. 
800 Hampshire-Rambouillet Lambs mixed. 
2,500 Smooth High Class Rambouillet yearling ewes. 
6,000 Smooth High Class Rambouillet ewes, two to six years old. 
4,000 Smooth High Class Rambouillet mixed aged ewes. 
175 High Class Smooth Rambouillet Rams: 2 years old and up. 


These sheep can be inspected after September 25th within a few 
miles of Enterprise, Oregon. 


Davin-Michellod Sheep and Land Co., 


A. G. Butterfield, Manager. 





Enterprise, Oregon. 
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CANDLAND 


Rambouillet Range Rams 





We are now offering a part of our 1923 crop of ram lambs. These are 
the same type and breeding as our offerings that have topped the 
Salt Lake sales except that they show our regular yearly advance in 
size, quality, and commercial fleece value. 


We also offer 400 registered Rambouillet ewes. Bred to lamb May 15th. 
Easy terms to right parties. 


Only lack of range causes us to make this reduction in our breeding 
flocks at this time. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








DAY FARMS COMPANY 
RAMBOUILLE TS 


Have been bred for years to produce a uniform fleece of choice quality 
wool with long staple, a big strong bone, even horns and a splendid conforma- 


tion. 
“PRINCE OF PAROWAN,” 


the noted flock header at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, was produced in 
our flock. 

At the recent Ram Sale our yearling ram, “Mammoth Boy,” was purchased by 
the Station for $325.00. Our entire consignment to the sale of 42 head of rams 


averaged $71.16. 
FOR SALE NOW 


200 head yearling Rams, handled under range conditions. 
200 aged ewes, 100 young ewes, 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 
Wilford Day, Manager, PAROWAN, UTAH 
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MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams For Sale 


500 yearlings and two-year-olds 


Reasonable Price. 


Ta 


tenennnanenty 


ALPHONSE BONNET, 
Ethridge, Mont. 


purchaser. 


RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


I offer for the 1924 season the usual number, about 700 head, of 
yearling and two-year-old Rambouillet Rams, all bred from a Delaine 
ewe foundation, which makes them excellent shearers, also large in 
size. I also offer ewes of the same breeding in numbers and ages to suit 


C. R. TINTINGER, Cascade, Montana 








Montana Rambouiliets 
For 1924 


WE HAVE 1,000 PUREBRED 


YEARLING RANGE RAMS 


They are the Large Blocky Type that 
produce the heavy fleece and the mut- 
ton type lambs. Prices reasonable. 


AOLUEANONOUEDONNNOUUUOUOOEOOEOCUEONOEOENL 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Pure Bred and Registered Rambouillets 
Deer Lodge, Montana 











HAMPSHIRES 





Indications are there will be no im- 
portations this year. But do not worry. 
I will offer for season 1924, yearling 
stud rams bred from imported stock, 
and fit to head any flock in America. 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 


SUNCUOUOREANSEAGNGUUERELAOCREONENUOOED 
PUCCCCCUUCCULCC CUCL 





The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 

GEO. McCKERROW 

President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 








Hampshires and Crossbreds 





are in demand. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President 





“Lambs From Wood Livestock Rams Top the Market” 


Our Rams are range bred and hardy and will follow your ewes and 
thrive on any range that ewes will. 


Our Cross-bred Rams are from registered and pure-bred Rambouil- 
let Ewes and best selected Registered Lincoln Rams. Cross-bred wools 


Our Hampshires are equal to the best—Have bred imported Rams 
of blocky, heavy-boned, well-wooled type for over twenty years. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


Spencer, Idaho 











HAMPSHIRES 


Commander 


The Champion Ram Commander has 
been in service at Thousand Springs 
Farm since September first. Although 
he was clipped to the skin last spring, 
one of the leading Hampshire breed- 
ers, who is also a noted sheep judge, 
when he saw the ram recently, said: 





“Commander is today every inch a 
champion. I believe he could go into 
the show ring now in his present con- 
dition, and beat any Hampshire ram 
in America.” 


Thousand Springs Farm 
Wendell, Idaho. 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner 














HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Quealy Sheep & Livestock Co. 


Cokeville, Wyoming 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Our offerings at the 1924 Ram Sale at Salt Lake City 
were sired by Sons of Monarch, Grandsons of “Old 26,” 
one of the most famous rams in the West, and carefully 
selected studs from the leading flocks in the U. S. 

The rams we offer are strong and thrifty, large boned 
rams with a long heavy shearing fleece. 

All of our rams are raised in a high altitude and sum- 


mered in the high mountains where there is an abundance 
Two-Year-Old Stud Rams of fresh feed and good water. 





We offer for sale at our ranch at Cokeville, Wyoming, for the season of 1924, five hundred range rams 


running in ages from yearlings up. These rams were all shorn May Ist of this year and may be seen at our 
ranch after September first. 


ade : Our five months 

- | old lambs now aver- 

Quealy Sheep & — age 110 pounds each. 
Live Stock Co. In the breeding 











Home Ranch flock is the dam of 

King Bros.’ famous 
Cokeville champion ewe, Jean, 
Wyoming 


a fine Von Homeyer 
bred ewe. 








Our barns and feed lots at Cokeville are modernly equipped for the raising, maturing and fitting of 


our flock. The high altitude, together with the excellent quality of feed enables us to produce sheep that 
are second to none. 


We have for sale this year at our ranch 
eight hundred head of registered ewes, of which | 
three hundred are yearlings. These ewes are 
all of high quality and good breeders. Many of 
them such ewes as one would look for in the 
foundation of a thoroughbred flock. 


Any sheep breeder desiring stud ewes will 
do well to look these ewes over before buying. 








Our sheep are offered at reasonable prices 
and can be seen at the Home Ranch. For infor- 
mation and prices write 


Quealy Sheep & Livestock Co. 


Cokeville, Wyoming Pen of Yearling Stud Ewes 
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A U. S. Agricultural Policy: 

Statesmanship of highest order was 
demonstrated by President Coolidge 
the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendaton that the duties 
on sugar be lowered. 

The 
for political expediency and scorning 
the placate political 
critics and opponents, declined to order 


in dealing with 


President, without any regard 


opportunity to 


Such re- 
ducton had been urged by three mem- 


a reduction on sugar dutes. 
bers of the commission, while two ad- 


vised him against it, the sixth being 
disqualified because he had financial in- 
Undoubt- 
about it than ali 


of his associates combined. 


terest in sugar production. 


edly he knew more 


A majority of the commission, re- 
quired by law to be made up of equal 
numbers of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and able to serve the nation*only 
Presi- 
dent as to securing a fair opportunity 
for American products in 
markets, 


by advising Congress and the 


American 
advised a course looking to- 
ward annihilation of sugar production 
in the United States. In order to ap- 
pear to comply with the law and yet 
seem to have support for their politi 
cal attempt to embarrass the Presi- 
dent, they perverted statistics just as 
is reputed to be the wont of prevarica- 
tors. 

In his communication to the com- 
mission, the President exposed this 
statistical jugglery and took occasion 
to set forth his ideas of the use of tar- 
iffs to place American agriculture upon 
a permanently He 
dorsed Secretary program 
imports by 
growing more sugar and exporting less 
wheat. 

There is no limit to the possible and 
profitable extent of domestic sugar 
production. tI is altogether desirable 


sound basis. 
Wallace’s 
our sugar 


en- 


of reducing 


factories 
To secure 
them in developing this great indus- 
try, they must be assured against hav- 


and 
should produce our sugar. 


that American farms 


ing to sell at a price made in foreign 
countries where labor is only a com- 
and the living standard is far 
below that which the entire American 
citizenship wishes to make certain for 
those who produce the necessities of 
life. 


modity 


There is more to the administration 
plan of agricultural 
production than can be explained in 


balancing our 
the limits of an editorial. For the pres- 
ent, sufficient to say we have a Pres- 
ident with a constructive agricultural 
policy and the courage and determina- 


tion to carry it out. 


.The Strong Wool Market: 


Very pleasant and instructive read- 
ing is found in Mr. Kidder’s report of 
September events in the Boston wool 
market. It would seem that Summer 
Street operators are more enthusiastic 
than growers over prospects for higher 
wool prices. But the grower is busy 
with growing the 1925 clip which is 
not yet one-half made. 
than does 


He knows less 
the professional wool trade- 
man about the world shortage and the 
strength of the demand. 

In some Western states growers 
have been offered contracts for wools 
to be shorn next spring. The prices 
)ffered are below present quotations. 
The grower who accepts such a con- 
tract is betting against himself. He 
is going against the judgment of those 
who offer to buy 1925 wools now and 
who well know that there is nothing 
that the election or winter events can 
bring forth that has any prospect of 
lowering present prices. If the Amer- 
ican trade policy continues as at pres- 
ent in respect to wool, there is good 
reason to expect that world conditions 
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may carry wool above present prices. 
Boston figures do not yet reflect the 
full amount of the duty on wool. The 
grower who has not firmly resolved to 
see his wool shorn before he sets a 
price upon it should carefully consider 
the facts contained in Mr. Kidder’s re- 
port. 
Individuality Plus Pedigree: 
Disappointment in results from the 
use of purchased flock rams usually is 
due to too great reliance upon appear- 
ance and individual qualities. 


The range man who buys his rams 
in large numbers is inclined to think 
that pedigree is something for the 
consideration of professors or breed- 
ers of “fancy stock.” In acting on that 
belief he fails to make use either of 
the teachings of modern science or of 
the experience of all successful moul- 
ders of animal form and character. In 
this matter science and experience are 
completely in harmony. 

The series of articles entitled “Some 
Famous Rambouillet Sires,” which 
closes in this issue, is written in the 
light of both science and experience. 
The pedigrees presented and discussed 
reveal for Rambouillt sheep the same 
principles that have been found to ap- 
ply in the improvement of all classes 
and breeds of live stock; individuality 
of parents goes only half-way to fore- 
tell the character of the offspring; 
undesirable characters in nearby an- 
cestors may be in the sire’s blood and 
reappear in his get. 

The range breeder cannot always in- 
form himself as to the sires and grand- 
sires, dams and granddams of each 
flock ram he purchases. Nevertheless 
he can and should study their pedi- 
grees. He may learn thoroughly the 
blood they carry if he will see the 
ewes and sires which produced them, 
and if he will, inform himself regard- 
ing the standards, success, and ability 
of the man who bred them. Better 
yet, he can know just what other rams 
of the same breeding have done. 

Individuality is essential, but there 
is a large chance that it has been pro- 
duced by a combination of dissimilar 
blood lines and that the blood of the 
good individual is so mixed that he 
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cannot be prepotent in marking his get 
with his own qualities. This does not 
mean that blood of different breeds 
has been mixed, nor that registration 
alone proves the blood. 

By study of the blood of sires used, 
the modern stockman can make his 
own brains and practical science work 
for him. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
TEXAS 





An outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Southwestern Texas was re- 
ported on September 27th. A consid- 
erable number of cattle were affected, 
but apparently the disease had not 
been in existence for a very long time. 
State and federal officials were quickly 
on the ground and October 3rd reports 
state that all known cases were under 
ground. Of course it will be some 
weeks before the outbreak can be con- 
sidered as completely stamped out. 

No official inforamtion has been 
given as to the probable means by 
which the disease was_ introduced. 
However, all concerned agree that it 
is highly improbable that there was 
any connection between this outbreak 
and the one in California. In the lat- 
ter state there has been no known case 
of foot-and-mouth disease for several 
weeks and the disease appears to be 
eradicated completely. 

Numerous states are _ establishing 
strict quarantines against the en- 
tire state of Texas, as they did 
against California. This is _ be- 
ing done notwithstanding the fact 
that a very large and strictly-patrolled 
area around the actual outbreak is un- 
der quarantine by the Federal author- 
ities. Prohibition of shipments into 
other states as applied by state regula- 
tion prevents regular seasonal move- 
ments of animals located over one 
thousand miles from the disease and 
under no more risk of exposure than 
other animals nearer, but not within 
the state having the disease. 

As to the source of the disease, some 
credence is given the report that it 
came through straw used in packing 
smuggled liquor from Brazil. While 
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such a method of introduction is quite 
possible, many other more probable 
methods are continually in existence. 
It is well known that the foot-and- 
mouth disease continually exists in 
large areas in many South American 
countries. And the United States is 
importing freely ‘hides, wool, and 
meats from those same countries. True 
there is some undertaking as to cer- 
tification and inspection of exports to 
the United States. However, the main 
part of this work is in the hands of con- 
sular representatives who are qualified 
and empowered to do little more than 
exact from the exporter a certificate 
that the materials in question have not 
been exposed to the disease. How ef- 
fective such certification may be can be 
surmised when it is considered that the 
actual exporter who gives the consul 
such certificate may be removed by 
one or a dozen transactions from the 
producer of the material, who alone 
can know whether foot-and-mouth 
diseast exists in his locality. 


The only safe means of protecting 
our animal food supplies and the prop- 
erty of live-stock raisers is to remove 
all probable sources and methods of 
introducing diseases. If imports must 
come from these countries, then at 
least let us have qualified American 
officials on the ground to make the in- 
spection and investigation before ship- 


ment is made. 


The stuation is not by any means so 
serious as in 1915 when the disease ex- 
isted at one time in sixteen states. 
This year only two states have been 
affeted and in them the American pol- 


icy of eradication has proven success- 
ful. But we cannot continue to assume 
this continual risk of reinfection. 

The American policy of eradication 
has been amply justified and could be 
made quickly effective in other coun- 
tries if their officials had the necessary 
ability and courage. Until these coun- 
tries can remove this continuing men- 
ace the strictest kind of regulation of 
exports cannot be complained of and is 
emphatically called for by the other 
countries, especially the United States. 
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A School For Graziers 


Notes Taken on Field Day of the Great Basin Experiment Station—Experimental Results in Application on the Range 


If asked for a general impression of 
the 1924 visitors’ school at the Great 
Basin Range Experiment Station, the 
average rancher who attended the 
demonstration would probably answer 
that it was an occasion of surprises. 
For myself, I must confess that until 
invited to visit the station I didn’t 
even know there was such a place, and 
when confronted with the great fund 
of knowledge accumulated there in 
the past twelve years through inten- 
sive range studies, could only wonder 
why this important information had 
not been thus forcibly brought to the 
attention of the public before. 

The Great Basin station represents 
the first Government effort to apply 
science to the working out of prob- 
lems of range use. Perhaps to four 
men, Albert F. Potter, James T. Jar- 
dine, Will C. Barnes and A. W. Samp- 
son, credit is due more than to anyone 
else for the beginnings in the Govern- 
ment’s grazing studies. The first 
three named were raised on the range, 
becoming attracted to the study of 
range recovery through watching the 
gradual destruction wrought by mis- 
use. The fourth was a plant ecologist 
who added to the practical range er- 
perience of the others the scientific 
knowledge and methods of the labora- 


By GLYNN BENNION 


tory. The results of their joint efforts 
at working out a regular system of 
range practice should not be regarded 
by stockmen as the irritating doctrines 
of that class of conservationists who 
know nothing but curtailment and non- 
use, but should be received as the op- 
timistic findings of men who have 
learned how to restore a_ depleted 
range by the practice of grazing meth- 
ods which steadily improve the carry- 
ing capacity while permitting the use 
of the entire annual forage yield. 

For ten years Dr. Sampson, one of 
the greatest authorities on range man- 
agement, was personally in charge of 


the Great Basin station. During the 
past two years the work of 
the station has been carried on un- 


der the supervision of C. L. Forsling, 
formerly in charge of the Jornada 
Grazing Reserve of New Mexico. Un- 
der the latter’s leadership visitors were 
shown over the station during the last 
two days of August, and with the as- 
sistance of W. R. Chapline of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in general charge of grazing 
studies, Dr. C. D. Marsh, director of 
the Salina Poison Plant Experiment 
Station, and other co-operating Gov- 
ernment specialists, were given 
graphic instruction in the various pro- 
jects under study at the station. 


The questions under study include: 
Natural revegetation of range lands 
by the practice of grazing methods 
that will improve depleted areas and 
maintain good range at maximum for- 
age yield; determination of vegeta- 
tional readiness in the spring; the re- 
lation between climatic variation and 
the annual forage yield; adjustments 
in stocking necessary to meet lean 
years without seriously interfering 
with normal live-stock production ; ar- 
tificial reseeding of a depleted range, 
both with tame and native forage 
plants; planting to check erosion, and 
the relation of grazing to run off and 
erosion. 

The results of experiments and tests 
too numerous even to name here were 
shown and discussed during the two 
days of the school. Those who desire 
to study the findings of the station in 
detail should get the bulletins publish- 
ed by the Government on this work. In 
the foregoing, I merely touch upon 
those ideas which most strongly im- 
pressed me, some of them because they 
were new to me, and others because 
they confirmed my own findings while 
experimenting on a private range. 

In point of importance I place first 
the proposition that overstocking is 
by no means the only way to kill out 








Sheep grazing in some of the experimental pastures at the 


Great Basin Experiment Station. 


plicable in practice. 


Studies are carried on in the lab- 
oratory, on small experimental areas, and under actual range condi- 
tions so that the results will be fundamentally sound as well as ap- 


A small check enclosure protected from grazing at all times. 
The stockman or range student has no better check on what is 
happening to the range or the amount of forage remaining at any 
time of the season than is afforded by these areas... A few of them 


scattered over the range is money well spent. 
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the valuable forage plants. Too early 
grazing and season-long close grazing 
are both equally pernicious in their ef- 
fects upon the range. Deferred and 
rotation grazing, not the abolition or 
curtailing of grazing, are the remedies 
for range deterioration. By their prac- 
tice an injured area may be “brought 
back,” without extra expense, the 
number of stock grazing it being in 
many cases actually increased during 
the process of recovery. 


By experimenting with small fenced 
areas, parts of which were clipped to 
resemble grazing at various times dur- 
ing each season, it was discovered at 
the station that most forage plants are 
greatly weakened by early cropping, 
and if cropped more than once or 
twice in a season, will soon die. It was 
found that the first spring growth 
made by the plant is not derived from 
the soil, but from a reserve of food 
stored in the roots during the previous 
season. If this first tender top growth 
is allowed to be bitten off, another call 
is made upon the remaining food stor- 
age in the roots in order to start a sec- 
ond leaf growth. Further cropping 
hopelessly handicaps the plant in the 
season’s competition with less palata- 
ble plants for food-gathering extension 
both of roots and leaves. If too early 
grazing is followed by frequent crop- 
pings throughout the the 
roots soon die, literally starved to 
death. 


summer 


In order to practice “deferred and 
rotation grazing,” overcoming the 
evils of close, season-long grazing, it 
is necessary to divide a grazing area 
into four or five divisions. One of 
these divisions is set aside and its use 
deferred until the seed of the forage 
plants on it has ripened. All stock that 
under season-long grazing would oc- 
cupy the total area are then grazed on 
the remaining three-fourths or four- 
fifths of the area, until the last is ready 
for use. Then it is grazed. The next 
year another division is set aside for 
seeding, the third year another, and so 
on until an entire rotation has been 
completed, after which the whole 
scheme is repeated. In this way the 
plants on each division are allowed to 
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go to seed every fourth or fifth year, 
being grazed only at the time when the 
trampling of stock aids in planting the 
seed. 

The station’s experiments have prov- 
ed that a perennial forage plant is not 
only weakened and soon killed by fre- 
quent clippings throughout the season, 
but its annual foliage yield is much 
less when so cropped than if cropped 
only once or twice in a season. Thus 
deferred rotation grazing increases the 
forage yield of a range, accomplishes 
the most economical and efficient re- 
seeding that can be devised, and great- 
ly increases the plant’s vitality and 
capacity for vigorous early growth by 
allowing it long periods of wide leaf- 
age spread in which to manufacture 
and store in the roots an ample food 
supply, all without the loss of any por- 
tion of the forage. 

At this point I want to say a word 
about the station device called the 
check plot, a tiny fenced enclosure for 
observation purposes. I am convinced 
that it can be made to serve a very 
useful purpose on any range. As Mr. 
Forsling says of it: “A few minutes 
stop at one of these enclosures with a 
look over the fence to compare the in- 
side with the outside will give the ob- 
server a good estimate of what the 
range is capable of producing, whether 
it is declining in forage yield, holding 
its own, or improving, and gives a 
sound basis for estimating the amount 
of forage that has been utilized at any 
time of the year.” 


Perhaps the best testimony that can 
be obtained as to the value of the graz- 
ing methods evolved at the station is 
the fact that on much of the surround- 
ing tange, which before its inclusion 
in the Manti National Forest was one 
of the most destructively overgrazed 
areas in the West, having been reduced 
during the days of free range from a 
condition of wonderful mountain 
meadowland to a virtual dust bed, the 
rate of recovery outside the enclos- 
ures has been in the past few years 
about as rapid as that on the inside 
where no grazing has been allowed. 

I have not touched upon the erosion 
work of the station, because I am sure 
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all but the most ignorant or mercen 
ary will agree with station oficial: 
that a depleted range holds the n:enac: 
of floods—that floods seldom start 
from well-grassed or brushed hillsides. 
The problem of erosion and flood con- 
trol is therefore, in most cases, identi- 
cal with that of range restoration. 


The same may be said of the eradi- 


cation of poisonous plants. As Dr. 
Marsh told the visitors, poisonou: 
plants are invariably less palatable 


than nutritious ones, and will not ordi- 
narily be touched by stock unless driv- 
en to it by the absence of good feed. 
In the language of the experts, the 
best forage species are the “climax” 
types on our grazing areas; that is, if 
not handicapped by improper grazing, 
they will gradually displace other 
types of less food value in the com- 
petition for a “place in the sun.” Both 
station experiment and range history 
prove that poisonous plants come in as 
a result of over-grazing, and are in 
turn crowded out by nutritious plants 
when the range is allowed to “come 
back.” Poisoned live-stock is, there- 
fore, a part of the price we pay for 
past grazing sins. 

A good many stockmen are apt to 
regard the work of the Government 
experts with just the suspicion that 
while beautiful in theory, their ideas 
may have been worked out without 
sufficient regard and 
therefore perhaps are impractical from 
the standpoint of profit. I do not claim 
to be so well informed that I’ve not 
harbored the same suspicions. But I 
noted during the course of the dem- 


for economy 


onstration that with officials of this 
station the matter of economy and 
practicality has a tender spot, the 
great objective being the ascertain- 


ment of the most practicable, workable 
methods of range management. This 
is exemplified in the conclusions reach- 
ed in the artificial reseeding project. 
Many experiments, exceedingly inter- 
esting in results, have been carried out, 
and while artificial reseeding on some 
areas may be necessary, as in some 
cases of erosion and flood control, in 
general it was concluded that such re- 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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Around the Range Country 


MONTANA 





We had a couple of storms between 
he 19th and 29th of September ; pros- 
ects for fall feed are not very prom- 
I have not heard of 

ny sales of ewes, or of any contract- 
ing of lambs. 


ising, however. 


Twelve dollars is being 
asked for alfalfa in the stack. Herders 
are getting $75. Through trapping 
and poisoning coyotes are on the de- 
crease here. Matt Polish. 


Apex. 


UTAH 





September was a dry and 


month, and fall 


windy 
feed does not look 
Alfalfa is $10 in the stack 
nd meadow hay $8. Some lamb con- 


ery good. 


tracting is going on at 10 cents per 
pound. 

Coyotes are on the increase, in spite 
of the efforts of the Government trap- 
ers. Perry E. Brown. 
Koosharem. 


ARIZONA 





We had fine rains (about two and 
me-half inches) September 9th and 
10th that relieved the water situation 
n northern Arizona and also started 
some green grass. It’s late, but every 
hit helps in a dry year like this one. 

Williams. H. J. Gray. 


TEXAS 





It has been very dry all over this 
section for the past three months. 
Yesterday (September 11th) we had 
n eighth of an inch of rain and today 
t has rained slowly all day long. At 
1:30 p. m. the total fall was two and 

half inches. It looks as if it had 
een a general soaking. 

Our lambs had been shrinking some, 
uit now in a few days they will be do- 
ng fine again. We expect to shear 
bout October Ist. Ten days ago 37 
ents was the best offer made on 
our-months’ fall wool. 

Sonora. D. K. McMillan. 


WASHINGTON 





Dry weather has prevailed all sum- 
It is too early to tell much 
about the fall feed; it will depend upon 
the fall rains. Yearling ewes are mov- 
ing at $12 per head, ageds at $4 to $6, 
and mixed ages from $8 to $11. 

We at least $2,000 worth of 
lambs coyotes, cougars, and 
bears during the past summer in the 
Colville Forest. Mercer S. Hill. 

Prosser, Wash. 


mer. 


lost 
from 


COLORADO 





Longmont 
We have been having rain and snow 
about once a week all during the past 
month; prospects for feed on the fall 
range are very poor. Alfalfa is cost- 
ng $10 per ton in the stack. No ewes 
are changing hands and no lambs are 
being contracted here. Through the 
efforts of the sheepmen in poisoning 
and shooting coyotes, we manage to 
keep them from increasing; but they 
do not seem to be disappearing. Herd- 

ers receive $60 a month. 

F, M. Hartman. 


*k * x 
, Las Animas 

Lamb feeding in the Arkansas Val- 
ley will be larger this season than last, 
and the lambs are going on feed fully 
thirty days earlier. Prices paid for 
lambs this fall were, in most cases, the 
same as those of 1923. However, both 
corn and hay will be higher this year, 
the latter fully $4 higher. September 
was mild and dry and feed on the fall 
range is very poor. 

The following prices for ewes are 
quoted: $9.50 for yearlings, $5 for 
aged, and $4 for mixed ages. Lambs 
are being contracted at from $10.55 to 
$11.25. 

There are very few coyotes left in 
this section; local trappers keep them 
down pretty well. 

A.D.Hudnall. 


Delta 

At this time, the middle of Septem- 
ber, the range is drying up and feed 
is sure to be short. Lambs for fall de- 
livery are being sold on contract at 16 
and 11 cents; $1 down for fall deliv- 
ery, price f.o.b station, twelve-hour 
shrink in dry pens. A. J. Hotchkiss. 





NEW MEXICO 





Roy 

We have had very dry weather dur- 
ing the entire month of September. 
The grass is curing in fine shape and it 
looks as if feed would be good. Alfalfa 
in the stack is quoted at $20 and hay 
at $15. 

Ewes are changing hands at the fol- 
lowing prices: Yearlings, $8 to $10; 
aged, $4; mixed ages, $5 to $7. Lambs 
are being contracted at 11 cents, f.o.b. 
cars here. 

I think coyotes have increased in 
this locality about 50 per cent in the 
last two years, due to the fact that the 
bounty law was repealed and the work 
left entirely to the Biological Survey. 

Frank A. Roy. 
* * * 
Roswell 

We had some good rains last spring, 
but very few since. From present in- 
dications, the fall range feed is not 
very promising and unusually heavy 
shipments will have to be made in 
order to winter the balance. Baled hay 
is worth $18 a ton here. 

Very little feeding is done in this 
section. Nearly all of the wether 
lambs will be shipped to Colorado or 
Eastern feed lots during October. 
Practically all of the lambs were con- 
tracted before they were dropped at 
from 10 to 11 cents. Good young ewes 
are selling at a top of about $8. 

Fifteen years ago we had an aver- 
age of 80,000 one-to-four-year-old 
wethers, while today we have 6,000. 
There are more ewes for sale than 
buyers. 

Coyotes are holding their-own. 

G. A. Lipp. 
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Aztec 


The summer months were very dry 
and September has followed their ex- 
ample. There was plenty of wind, but 
no rain. The present prospects for 
feed on the fall range are poor. There 
is a little dry grass that came early, 
but for the most part, sheep will have 
to feed on sagebrush. If we have a 
little snow during the winter, the 
sheepmen will have little to fear, but 
they will have to commence feeding 
oil cake or corn early. Alfalfa is sell- 
ing at $10 in the stack. 

Not many sheep are changing hands 
but yearling ewes are priced at about 
$10, with aged ones at from $3 to $3.50 
and mixed ages from $9 to $10. Near- 
ly all the lambs were contracted in 
the spring at from 10 to 11 cents. 

Coyotes are on the increase. A few 
trappers are at work here, but that is 
about all that is being done. 


S. S. Howe. 


WYOMING 





We have had one good rain during 
September, and the rest of the time 
the weather has been fine. Feed pros- 
pects on the fall range are better than 
they have been for years. Some aged 
and mixed-aged ewes are changing 
hands at $5 and $10, respectively. All 
of our lambs were contracted last 
spring at from $9.50 to $10.50. Alfalfa 
hay is quoted at from $6 to $8 in the 
stack. Herders are getting $75 a 
month. R. B. Putnam. 

Crosby, Wyo. 


EASTERN OREGON 





Rains early in September relieved 
the grass situation in eastern Oregon 
on the 
lower ranges. On account of the dry 


by starting the green grass 


summer, sheep were taken to their fall 
ranges two weeks earlier than usual. 
April lambs contracted for September 
delivery went on the market weigh- 


ing about 85 pounds. T. S. Hardie. 
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SEPTEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various re- 
ports and publications of the ‘United 
States weather bureau: 

Utah—Ranges and pastures contin- 
ued drier than usual, though the qual- 
ity of the feed was evidently good, for 
live stock have mostly held up remark- 
ably well. Many herds have left the 
mountains. Scattered rains of good 
proportions early in the month were 
highly beneficial to the ranges, espec- 
ially those furnishing the fall and win- 
ter feed, though much of the winter 
range offers a poor prospect for live 
stock, The third alfalfa hay crop was 
very short, many fields not being cut. 

Nevada—The summer ranges have 
been so poor many cattle were brought 
to the fall pastures earlier than usual, 
though the condition of the livestock 
was comparatively good. Haying has 
been completed in most sections, 
though the third alfalfa crop was very 
light, and the pasturage .from the 
stubble is much poorer than usual. 
Hay crops are good, however, on the 
irrigation projects, where many cattle 
and sheep will be fed. Rain is great- 
ly needed on the winter ranges as for- 
age is scarce and water holes dry. 

Idaho—Pastures and ranges gener- 
ally continued dry, and while rains 
brought some local improvement, 
there is great need for rain in most 
sections. Many cattle and sheep have 
been sold. Feed is short in some im- 
portant sections, though all live stock 
have kept up in good condition. Rains 
in the northern and southeastern por- 
tions have improved the winter forage 
outlook. The last hay crop was taken 
in excellent condition, though the crop 
was rather light as a rule. 

Montana—Live stock have contin- 
ued in good or excellent condition and 
marketing has continued heavy from 
most sections. Ranges have cured 
nicely, and in important sections are 
reported good or excellent; however, 
there are some very poor ranges. Live- 
stock water and range soil moisture is 
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ample over much of middle and west- 
ern Montana, though it is very dry in 
eastern counties. The third crop of al- 
falfa has mostly been cut, the crop be- 
ing short. 

Wyoming—Favorable range curing 
weather has prevailed ,though some 
of the winter feed supply is short on 
the range, especially in southwestern 
and northeastern counties. Moisture, 
however, has been ample in most sec- 
tions. Sheep are moving from the 
higher ranges and there have been 
many shipments of both sheep and 
cattle. All live stock are reported to 
be in very good condition. 

Colorado—The third alfalfa 
was light, but it was gathered in good 
weather. Range grasses are brown in 
some sections, due to curing and to 
drought, though live stock have contin- 
ued fairly good; rains in important 
sections have improved the fall and 


crop 


winter pastures, excepting in the 
southeastern counties. Cattle and 
sheep shipments have been rather 
heavy. 


Western Texas—The range has deter- 
iorated gradually for want of sufficient 
moisture, though in many sections it 
is still fair or good. Live stock have 
done fairly well, but need better feed, 
rather generally. 

New Mexico—Ranges are still fair- 
ly good, though the winter outlook is 
not especially promising. Rains have 
been inadequate, especially in the Pe- 
cos Valley, where the range is mostly 
poor. Live stock is in good condition 
as a rule. 

Arizona—Good rains early in the 
month filled water holes and improved 
the ranges appreciably in widespread 
areas, especially in northern counties, 
though some pastures have deterior- 
ated for want of sufficient moisture, 
noticeable in the southern portion. 
Live stock have held up well because 


of the high nutritive value of the 
grasses available. 
California— Pastures and ranges 


have been poor and dry as a rule, 
though showers or snows in the higher 
mountains have been beneficial to live 
stock still in the mountains. Live stock 
have also continued poor in most sec- 
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tions. Early rains would still pre- 
vent a serious feed shortage; however, 
hay is already being shipped into the 
state. 

Oregon — Mountain pastures and 
field foraging grounds have afforded 
less feed than usual because of the 
sustained drought generally over the 
state, and as a consequence live stock 
The 
weather has been favorable otherwise, 
however, and the hay crop was gath- 
ered in good condition. 

Washington—Pasturage has con- 
tinued short in most sections, and with 
a poor outlook for winter grazing. 
Many cattle have been shipped. The 
third crop of alfalfa hay was gathered 
in good condition. Lve stock are most- 


have not done as well as usual. 


ly good, excepting only in the hill sec- 


Rains in the west portion at 
the close of the month were beneficial 
to ranges. 


tions. 





ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SHIP- 
PERS ON STOCK TRAINS 


I have been reading Sandy’s com- 
plaint about railroad accommodations 
for caretakers of live-stock shipments 
and Mr. Abbott’s reply to it, and they 
have recalled to my mind my experi- 


ence season before last. 


We left Cheyenne at 7:45 p. m. 
with twelve stockmen in a_ small 
caboose. There was not even sit- 


ting room for us. 
reached North Platte and added seven 


The next day we 


more men to the caboose. The nineteen 
men had seventy cars of stock under 
their care on the train, but it was im- 
possible for us to secure a drovers’ 
coach to travel in, although there were 
three of them standing on a side track. 
When we left Grand Island, Nebraska, 
we had one coach, the only one fur- 
nished on the entire trip. 

When the train crew have to share 
their caboose with so many men, they 
cannot help but be disagreeable. On 
the other hand, it is not so easy for 
the stockmen traveling under such 
conditions to “keep smiling.” It seems 
to me that both the crew and the 
stockmen should receive better treat- 
G. Marlow. 





ment. 
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Winter Feeding and the Coming Lamb Crop 


Requirements of Lamb Growth Before and After Birth---Feeding the Lamb 
Through the Ewe 


By R. B. MILLIN 


In a former article I discussed the 
size of the lamb crop and showed how 
this was fully determined at the time 
of breeding. 

After the ewes have been bred then 
comes the problem of getting them 
through the winter in the best possible 
condition for lambing with the least 
expense. As the two seldom go hand 
in hand, we will digress from the feed- 
ing for a moment to see why it is that 
it may be a paying proposition to go 
to some additional expense, if it is 
necessary, to put them in good shape 
for lambing. 

In the fall after the ewes have wean- 
ed their lambs, they are usually in thin 
condition. They then have a short 
period in which to improve before they 
start to support the growth of another 
lamb within the uterus. Ordinarily 
we think of the suckling lamb as be- 
ing a drain on the ewe, but the unborn 
lamb makes no less demand upon the 
mother than it does when at foot be- 
side her. 

When the ewe first becomes preg- 
nant the drain upon her system is 
small but as the lambing season ap- 
About 
one-third of the weight of the lamb 
is developed during the last month be- 
A Rambouillet range 
lamb usually weighs from six to seven 
pounds and the membranes which are 
expelled with the lamb usually weigh 
an.equal amount so that the total 
weight lost by the ewe at lambing is 
about twelve to fourteen pounds. 

Feeding the Lamb Before Birth. 

While a considerable amount of this 
weight is water, yet there is a large 
amount of other substances present. 
These substances are largely made up 
of bone and muscle building materials. 
Nature has provided that if the ewe is 
not receiving enough feed to furnish 
these building materials so necessary 
to the production of a healthy lamb, 
she will actually rob her own 
bones and muscles to provide them for 
If she is not given the nec- 


proaches it becomes greater. 


fore lambing. 


the lamb. 











essary feed the result is that the ewe 
is weak at lambing and does not care 
to mother the lamb, which also may 
be weak. 

Just how much the ewe should gain 
from the time she weans one lamb un- 
til the next one is born is a very de- 
batable question, but it is certain that 
she should make some gain, for a ewe 
that has suckled a good, thrifty sixty 
to eighty-pound lamb is certain at 
weaning time to be below what might 
be called her “normal” condition. The 
amount of gain she should make 
should be great enough*to meet these 
(1) enable her to reach 
her “normal” condition; (2) equalize 
the loss of 12 to 14 pounds which oc- 
curs when the lamb is born; and (3) 
store in her body a sufficient reserve 
supply of bone, muscle and fat build- 
ing materials to insure a liberal flow 
and until 
feed becomes plentiful. Just how great 
the gain should be is impossible to say 
but it is probable that the last two fac- 
tors will necessitate a gain of 12 to 20 
Ewes that are lambing on 
not have to 
make as large a gain and be in as good 
condition as those that lamb on dry 
feed. 


requirements : 


of milk at lambing time, 


pounds. 


good green grass will 


Ensuring Milk Flow. 

If the ewe is to be a good mother 
she must have milk for the lamb when 
it comes, and in order to have milk she 
must be able to provide the bone, mus- 
cle, and fat building materials which 
are necessary to make it. If she has 
already robbed her own body of all the 
surplus bone and muscle building ma- 
terials in it to develop the lamb within 
her it is certain that she will not be 
able to provide enough more to supply 
much milk for it. The result is a ewe 
that does not take kindly to her lamb, 
is a poor milker, and for that reason 
will raise a poor lamb if she raises it 
at all. 

It is almost impossible to bring into 
a full flow of milk a range ewe that 
has reached the lambing season in very 
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poor condition regardless of the 
amount of feed given after the lamb 
is dropped. Even though she may later 
reach a fairly good flow of milk, yet 
the lamb during the first few days or 
weeks of its life may have received a 
set back from which it will take con- 
siderable time and feed to recover. The 
milk must be ready when the lamb 
calls for it and the only sure way of 
having it ready is to feed the ewe well 
in advance, in this way a lot of the 
troubles around the lambing shed can 
be eliminated. 


The Selection of Feed 


Having seen the necessity of feeding 
the ewe well during the winter season, 
let us consider what and when to feed. 
While the value and economy of range 
grass for winter is recognized, yet it 
is the feeds that most often demand a 
cash outlay that cause the greatest 
worries and so they are the ones which 
will be given the most consideration 
here. 

On every sheep ranch there comes 
at some time the problem of whether 
to buy corn or cake for feeding out on 
the range or in conjunction with hay 
for ewes forward in lamb or in milk. 
Before discussing the composition of 
feeds it will be profitable to set down 


just what elements the ewe’s system 


needs at each period, the amount of 
these in various feeds, and their real 
functions. 

How Feed is Used. 

The animal body may well be com- 
pared to the electric lighting plants 
now found on many ranches. This 
plant uses gasoline to furnish power, 
oil to keep it running smoothly, a 
spark to ignite the gasoline mixture, 
and after it has used a certain amount 
of power to turn its own machinery, 
the rest is turned into electricity and 
stored in storage batteries until 
needed. 

Instead of gasoline, the ewe takes 
in grain and grass or hay which fur- 
nish her with power for muscular ex- 
ertion and also body heat. In the 
feed are certain minerals which build 
up the bones and in addition help to 
keep the body working properly just 
as does the oil in the lighting plant. 
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The minerals do not build fat and 
neither does the oil make electricity, 
but each is absolutely necessary for 
these respective machines. 


Certain newly discovered materials 
called vitamines may well be compared 
to the spark in the engine. They fur- 
nish no power or heat, neither do they 
build muscle, bone or fat, but they do 
help to keep the machinery running by 
keeping the animals healthy. They 
cannot be dispensed with any more 
than the engine can run without the 
spark. 

The animals differ from the light- 
ing plant in that they make their own 
repairs, and in that when they are 
young and growing, they build them- 
selves up by using their intake to pro- 
duce growth. The minerals are used 
to build up and if necessary te repair 
the body framework or skeleton as 
well as to “lubricate” the body. An- 
other class of material called protein 
builds up and constantly repairs the 
muscles of the body. 
after the muscles have received all 
they need, these proteins can be used 
to make fat or furnish heat or power. 
Two other kinds of materials are also 
used to furnish heat and power and to 
build fat. These are called carbohy- 
drates and fats, but can be grouped 
under one heading and called “fat 
builders,” just as the proteins may well 
be called “muscle builders” and the 
minerals “bone builders.” 


If any remain 


While many minerals are being used 
in the animal body, those used most 
extensively are calcium (lime) and 
phosphorous. These are the most im- 
portant and are the ones in which 
sheep rations are most liable to be 
lacking. ; 


The Nutrients in Alfalfa. 


An understarding of the parts play- 
ed in the body by the different ma- 
terials in the feed will assist us in un- 
derstanding the reasons shown in the 
following table for cutting our alfalfa 


hay early and putting it up _ well. 
While not so much work has. been 
done with other hays, it is believed 


that the same general principles apply 
to all. 
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Feed Ingredients of Alfalfa Hay. 
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The figures in the column headed 
muscle builders, show the amount of 
this element that the ewes can di- 
gest from one hundred pounds of each 
kind of materials. Different materials 
have different heating values and these 
after being reduced to a common basis 
are shown under the heading, heat and 
energy producers. These figures rep- 
resent the amount of these materials 
that the ewes can digest from one 
hundred pounds of each kind of ma- 
terial. The fact that the muscle build- 
ing materials produce heat and are 
therefore included in this column as 
well as the first explains why in some 
of the later tables the total of the two 
columns at times exceeds one hundred. 
The third column shows the amount 
of bone building materials contained in 
one hundred pounds of each kind of 
feed. 

These figures show that the maxi- 
mum building material is furnished in 
the leaves and that only a very small 
amount is furnished in the stems. More 
than is needed would be furnished by 
the leaves alone but not enough by the 
stems alone. If we are to feed stems 
alone it will become necessary to pur- 
chase feeds high in muscle building 
materials such as cotton seed cake to 
supply these materials. These feeds 
are expensive and it is much better to 
use the care necessary to save the 
leaves than to purchase such expen- 
sive feeds. When the hay is cut before 
bloom or in bloom, we have a suffi- 
cient supply of muscle building ma- 
terials, but when it is in seed the sup- 
ply has decreased to where it is ap- 
proaching the danger line, below 
which we will have to furnish other 
feeds to get the best results. 

The variation in heat and energy 
producers is not so wide and not so 
important and if necessary we can fur- 
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nish these materials from feeds that 
are cheaper in price than cake. The 
stems alone are an unbalanced feed 
for sheep; in fact, there is surprisingly 
little difference between the feeding 
value of alfalfa stems alone and oat 
straw. The leaves are strong in the 
bone builders but the hay, when cut 
before bloom, or in bloom, furnishes 
liberal supplies. The stems are com- 
paratively weak in these materials. 

the 
life spark for the animal, are found 
altogether in the leaves. 


The vitamines, which furnish 
The amounts 
present in the hay at different stages 
of cutting will vary with the amount 
of leaves present and the weathering 
they have undergone, for weathering 
seems to remove the vitamines or ren- 
der them less effective. It has not been 
possible to give more than an approx- 
imation of the amount of vitamines 
present but the number of x’s used in 
the table indicates the extent to which 
they are present. 


The importance of the leaves be- 
comes clearer as we realize that they 
make up 43 per cent of the weight of 
the plant, and contain over two-thirds 
of all the muscle building materials, 
about three-fourths of all the bone 
building materials, and all of the vi- 
tamines. 


If we are to secure the full feeding 
value of the plant it must be put up 
early for late-cut alfalfa loses a higher 
proportion of leaves. Early cutting 
the 


young shoots at the crown are an inch 


may be defined as cutting when 


or two high or when it is about one- 
tenth in bloom. When put up in this 
stage the stacks may not appear quite 
so large but the feeding value is there. 
It is realized that on many ranches 
hay-making is an all summer job and 
that all the hay can not be put up at 
just the proper time. In such cases 
the practical application of this infor- 
mation will not come in altering the 
cutting season but rather in the saving 
of the early-cut hay for feeding just 
before and at lambing time, when the 
ewes need the best feed available. 


Other feeds will be discussed in the 
concluding article next month. 
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NEVADA BANKERS FAVOR BET- 
TER POLICIES FOR PUBLIC 
DOMAIN AND NATIONAL 
FORESTS. 


President George Russell, Jr., of the 
Nevada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion, addressed the recent convention 
of the Nevada bankers upon the sub- 
ject of the economic relation of range 
policies to the state’s welfare. At the 
close of his address the convention 
adopted the statement printed below 
as embodying the views of the bankers 
upon this subject: 


It is our sincere belief: 

THAT, generally speaking, the values in 
the natural forage plants on the public 
ranges of our state, including those within 
the National Forests, long agn and neces- 
arily—if the state was to be settled—took 
their place as part and parcel of the values 
of our privately owned hay ranches. 

THAT, these values have thus become 
part and parcel of our entire economic 
structure in Nevada, being on our state and 
county tax rolls, and behind the securities 
held by our financial institutions in financ- 
ing the agricultural and stock-raising indus- 
try. 

THAT, the ranges mentioned, just as with 
the water for irrigation, are but a part to 
a complete operating unit, consisting of hay 
ranch for producing feed for winter, and the 
Government ranges suited to spring and fall 
use and to summer use. 

THAT, there can be little stability to 
ranch investments or operation so long as 
the ranges without which they cannot be 
operated are not so handled as to give the 
ranch operaters some _ definite form of 
control therein. 

THAT, any direct charge for the value 
of the feed on the ranges assessed by any 
controlling agency such as the Forest Service 
represents a clear cut re-exploitation of 
values already and long ago fully exploited 
in the building of our state; and that such 
a policy can only mean a giving up by the 
state of those values. Being inseparable 
from the values in our cultivated land areas, 
this cannot help but mean a breaking down 
of the business structure now reared upon 
this industry. Lacking other basic industr- 
ies such a deflation in the values underlying 
business in Nevada. will, in our opinion, 
bring a destructive economic readjustment 
to Nevada. 

THAT, we call upon all public officials 
concerned, both Federal and state, to take 
those steps which will most speedily bring 
about a study to determine what place in the 
general scheme of things this range resource 
should take in order that the best public 
welfare shall be served, and in this con- 
nection a study to determine what place it 
has already taken and whether for the gen- 
eral good any change should be made, and we 
most strongly urge that until this can be 
done, new policies and departments relating 


to this natural resource shall be held in 
abeyance, 
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MEAT BOARD ACTIVTIES 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board ,which has been operating since 
March, 1922, through the collection of 
five cents each from the shipper and 
buyer of every car of live stock, is con- 
tinually active in working toward a 
It is 
the “continually” that finally brngs re- 


greater consumption of meat. 


sults in this kind of educational work. 
Walls of prejudice and ignorance can 
be worn down eventually by such pub- 
licity. 

The Meat Board has used every 
available implement to do its hammer- 
ing—newspapers, radio, actual demon- 
strations, pamphlets, and-so forth. At 
present it has under preparation the 
publication of a text book on meat 
cookery and two recipe booklets. 

The text book is for use in home- 
departments of high 
It is to consist of twelve les- 


economics 
schools. 
sons covering the subject of meat from 
its composition and food value to its 
preparation for the table. The desir- 
ability of such a publication was ap- 
parent when an investigation showed 
that most of the teachers of this sub- 
ject had to gather their material from 
various sources, and where the lessons 
were already outlined for the teachers, 
in some instances, stress was being 
laid substitutes for meat. With 
material in compact form and properly 


on 


presented, teachers will be assisted 
very greatly in presenting a _ true 
knowledge of the value and use of 


meat to the housewives of tomorrow, 
upon whom the consumption of meat 
largely depends. 

The “Meat for Health” recipe book 
was so well received and such demand 
for it has continued that a second one 
is being prepared by the board with 
the co-operation of the Institute of the 
American Meat Packers. In addition 
to this, a compilation of the best re- 
cipes submitted in the National Meat 
Story Contest is being made and will 
be put out in attractive form. Both 
of these recipe booklets will be ready 
for distribution in the near future. 
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Feed For Fattening Lambs 


Results of 1924 Tests at Five Experiment Station—Comparison of Different Classes of Feeds and Various Combinations 


Comparatively high feed prices pre- 
vailing this fall are causing consider- 
able thought and study “on the part of 
lamb feeders. Many of those who 
have fed lambs for a number of sea- 
sons past are not stocking up this 
year on account of the high feed 
prices. It is apparent that present 
prices for both lambs and feed will 
require good values for finished lambs 
in order to permit of a profit, espec- 
ially to those operators who purchase 
both animals and feed supplies. On 
the other hand, conditions such as 
those now prevailing usually operate 
to prevent the usual number of lambs 
being finished and often deter those 
who are feeding from using the high- 
priced feeds sufficiently long to se- 
cure the finish necessary for high 
market prices. This results in very 
strong values for the really good 
lambs. 

The figures shown below as the re- 
sults of tests made last winter at five 
expeliment stations are of peculiar 
value to every lamb feeder. In the 
tests reported a total of 2,000 lambs 
were used. Eight hundred of these 
were fed in sixteen lots for sixty 
days by the Washington Experiment 
Station at the irrigation project sta- 
tion at Prosser, Washington, under 
the direction of Professor Howard 
Hackedom. At Manhattan, Kansas, 
Professors H. E. Reed and H. W. Mar- 
ston fed 150 head in six lots for forty- 
four days. The tests at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, included 300 lambs fed in ten 
lots over a period of 110 days, and 
were reported by Professor H. D. 
Fox. The California experiments were 
conducted at the University Farm at 
Davis and included 120 lambs, fed for 
forty-four days in four lots, Professor 
R. F. Miller in charge. 

The results of these four sets of ex- 
periments have been arranged to allow 
a direct comparison of the results 
from the same classes of feed used at 
the different stations. These compar- 
isons can be best made by noting the 


average daily gain. It will be seen 


in Table I that the Washington lambs 
on alfalfa hay gained .257 pounds per 
day, while the average in the Kansas 
alfalfa lot was .32 pounds. The Wash- 
ington lambs had a grain ration of 
three-fourths of a pound of wheat per 
day, while those in Kansas were eating 
1.34 pounds of corn and less hay. The 
figures below are not itnended to offer 
a comparison of the feeding of alfalfa 
in Washington and Kansas. As the 
heading shows, there are two separate 
tests of alfalfa versus sweet clover. In 


the Washington test sweet clover 
made very slightly lower gains than 
the alfalfa, but the amount eaten per 
day was much more, making the cost 
per pound of gain considerably higher. 
In the Kansas test the sweet-clover- 
fed lambs gained slightly more than 
the alfalfa lot. They ate the same 
quantity of hay and their gains cost 
materially less. As the table shows, 
however, the Kansas experimenters 
figured alfalfa at $15 and sweet clover 
at $12 per ton, while in Washington 








Alfalfa Versus Sweet Clover Hay 











Av. Fed Av. Lbs. feed per Feed cost Soldat 
perday Other daily _100 Ibs. gain per Ibs. per 100 w't 
Hay Feed gain Hay Other gain bs. start 
Ibs. Ibs. bs. Ibs. Ibs. cents price Ibs. 
Washington Experiment Wheat 
Alfalfa Lot ....... 2.38 Wheat % 257 928 291 8.82 72 
Sweet Clover ..... 2.73 Wheat %4 251 1085 297 9.69 69 


Alfalfa and Sweet Clover $10 per Ton; Wheat $28.75 per Ton. 


Kansas Experiment 
Alfalfa Yat ........ 1.45 
Sweet Clover ....... 1.45 


1.34 Corn 
1.34 Corn 


Corn 
o2 456 421 8.68 14.50 
30 440 408 y iy 14.15 


-“1-] 
~~ ol 


Alfalfa hay $15.00; Sweet Clover Hay $12.00. Shell Corn $25.00 per ton. 
Different Cuttings of Alfalfa 


Washington Experiment 
Lot fed first cutting 2.4 
Lot fed second cut.. 2.6 3%, Wheat 
Lot fed third cutting 2.4 % Wheat 
All Hay $10.00; Wheat, $28.75 per ton 


3% Wheat 


Cut Alfalfa Versus Long Alfalfa 


California Experiment 


Lot fed long hay ..... 3. 


.7 Barley 
Lot fed cut hay ..... 3.2 


.7 Barley 


Wheat 
.257 928 291 8.82 72 
.23 1129 325 610.31 72 
25 963 302 9.16 74.5 
Barley 
3 959 226 =111.62 72 
ay 4 961 216 8612.91 72.5 


Cut Hay $19.00; Long hay, $16.00; Barley, $25.00 per ton 
Alfalfa Hay Versus Cowpea and Sudan Hay 


Kansas Experiment 
Alfalfa lot ............... 1.45 1.34 
Cow pea Hay lot 1.45 1.34 
Sudan Hay lot 1.45 1.34 


32 456 421 8.68 14.40 75 
.30 484 446 7.99 13.90 76 
25 590 544 9.16 13.60 73 


Alfalfa $15.00; Cow Pea Hay, $10.00; Sudan Hay $8.00; Corn, $25.00 per ton 
Alfalfa Versus Prairie Hay 


Nebraska Experiment 


BUfaTBR VOC scecscccccss 1.04 1.15 Corn 
.34 O’Meal 

Prarie Hay lot... .7 1.17 Corn 
.35 O’Meal 


33 318 351 Corn 8.75 13.60 63 
104 O’Meal 

.26 272 448 Corn 9.78 13.30 63 
135 O’Meal 


Alfalfa $15.00; Prairie Hay, $12.00; Corn $21.00; Oil Meal, $50.00 per ton 
Various Amounts Silage with Wheat and Alfalfa Hay 


Washington Experiment 


No Silage Lot ...... 1.16 Wheat 
2.1 Hay 

Light silage lot 1 1.17 Wheat 
1.9 Hay 

Medium Silage lot 1.5 1.17 Wheat 
1.7 Hay 

Heavy Silage lot 2 1.7 Wheat 


Silage 
.28 418 Wheat 
764 Hay 9.83 74 
3 333 388 Wheat 
684 Hay 9.65 74 
ol 478 378 Wheat 
542 Hay 9.26 75 


.28 720 420 Wheat 
616 Hay 10.92 76 
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these two feeds were figured at the 
same price, namely, $10. 

the cost of gains 
made in the tests in different stations 
were figured at varying prices of feeds. 
On this account the prices used by the 
experimenters are shown in the tables. 
The cost of gains from the different 


Unfortunately 


rations are comparable only within 
the same experiments. The feed re- 
quirements for one hundred pounds of 
gain, however, can be compared as re- 
ported from the different stations. In 
this connection again it will also be 
wise to consider the amount of grain 
that was being fed at the same time. 

The feed requrement fo ra pound 
of gain does not always indicate the 
most economical ration. An example 
of this is found in the Kansas lambs 
receiving sweet clover, which made 
gains at a considerably lower cost than 
the alfalfa lambs, but in selling were 
rated 25 cents per hundred weight be- 
low the others. 

In the Washington experiments the 
lambs were charged with all of the 
hay fed, although considerable quanti- 
ties were refused and weighed back. 
In the case of the Kansas experiments 
the reports indicate that the amount 
fed was limited to what they cleaned 
up. 


Cowpea Hay and Sudan Hay 

The results of the tests with cowpea 
hay in comparison with alfalfa, as 
shown in the table, indicate that this 
feed made slightly smaller gains, but 
at a maetrially lower cost. At the 
same time it was also shown that the 
lambs brought 50 cents per hundred- 
weight less on the market than was 
received for those fed alfalfa. 

The sudan hay gave very poor re- 
sults. The gains were so slow that 
a large part of the feeds fed was used 
for maintenance, making cost of gains 
quite high. It will also be noted that 
these lambs sold at a lower price than 
the cowpea-fed lot. 

Roughages of the class of sudan hay 
are not at all suitable for any kind of 
sheep. In this case the lambs were re- 
quired to clean up their hay, and those 
n the other lots were fed only as much 
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as was being eaten by the sudan hay 
pens. Although this feed was charged 
at $8, while alfalfa was charged at $15 
per ton, the results were very unsatis- 
factory. The Kansas experimenters 
report that the alfalfa-fed lot made a 
profit of $2.05 per head, the sweet- 
clover lot $2.05, the cowpea-hay lot 
$1.90, and the sudan-hay lot $1.21. 


Alfalfa Hay vs. Prairie Hay 


The Nebraska experimenters’ results 
from the feeding of prairie hay were 
somewhat similar to those obtained 
from the use of sudan hay in the Kan- 
sas experiments. The prairie hay was 
charged at $12, as compared to $15 for 
alfalfa. However, one-third of a 
pound of oil meal per head daily was 
included in the ration, giving the best 
possible opportunity for satisfactory 
results from the use of prairie hay. 
Cattle feeders often find it profitable 
to use cheap roughage mainly as a 
filler. In very heavy grain-feeding of 
cattle this often proves profitable, but 
such is not the case in sheep-feeding. 
Sheep cannot handle correspondingly 
such large amounts of grain as can 
cattle and other roughages must be 
used, the legume hays 
standing value. 


having out- 


Various Amounts of Silage with 
Wheat and Alfalfa Hay 


The four lots used in this test ate 
practically the same amounts of wheat 
and alfalfa hay. The silage ration 
varied from one to two pounds, one lot 
receiving no silage. The no-silage lot 
made the same gains as the one re- 
ceiving two pounds of silage per head 
daily, but the latter gains were most 
expensive, the addition of 720 pounds 
of silage at $5 per ton aparently not 
being profitable with alfalfa hay at 
$10. The gains made when the one 
and one-half pounds fo silage were fed 
per day were slightly cheaper than 
when one pound was used. In such 
tests it is usually necessary, when the 
differences in costs of gain are shown 
to be small, to make some allowance 
for possible variation in the gains as 
the result of unavoidable differences 
in the animals. However, with such a 
large number, 50 head, in each lot as 
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was used in the Washington tests, it 
safely can be considered that the 
slight differences in costs of gains are 
entirely due to variation in the effici- 
ency of the rations. 


Different Cuttings of Alfalfa 


The figures in the table show that 
second-cutting alfalfa was consider- 
ably inferior to the _ third-cutting, 
which, in turn, was less valuable than 
the first-cutting. The station’s report 
of the experiment shows that this is 
the third test of the value of different 
cuttings. “The second year the second 
cutting of alfalfa hay showed up bet- 
ter than the first or third year. The 
average of the three years would make 
the first cutting average ten or fifteen 
per cent better than the third cuttings 
and the third cutting from eight to 
ten per cent better than the second; 
with sweet clover ranking a little 
higher than second-cutting hay. Based 
upon the amount of feed consumed, the 
sweet-clover hay was just as efficient 
as any of the alfalfa hays, but because 
of the greater weight of hay refused 
in the form of coarse stems, this hay 
little more expensive than the 
first-cutting hay, when based upon the 
amount of hay fed, which is, of course, 
the figure that the feeder is interested 


”? 


in. 


was a 


Cut Alfalfa vs. Long Aalfalfa 


This California test showed plainly 
that the advantage from the cutting of 
alfalfa was not sufficient to defray 
the additional expense which was $3.00 
per ton. The hay used was of good 
quality, as is shown by the fact that 
the lambs ate three pounds per 
The experimenters state 
that with inferior hay or less expense 
for cutting, this method of preparation 
might prove profitable, but under 
ordinary conditions an expense of 
$3.00 per ton for cutting good alfalfa 
hay will not be returned by added 
gains on lambs. 


head daily. 


Through lack of space the report of 
the tests with various grains and other 
concentrates is not included in this is- 
sue. It will appear in the November 
number. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL. 


Cadiz, Spain. 
October 1924 
Dear Ern: : 

My skeem for bursting out of this 
joint went sort of flat, so I’m still 
cooped up here, but I got company. 
You’d be surprised. Two aristocrats 
from away back, both of ’em_ real 
kings, only thing wrong is that one of 
"em is dead and the other broke. There 
was just one place in my cell where I 
could scrape and dig at the wall and 
that was in back and under the bed. 
I’d got in some purty good work and 
was getting a fair start when I ran 
into a iron plate about four feet 
square. Gosh, but it made me curious! 
It took me a week to scrape it bare 
and found it was a door leading into a 
vault about ten by ten and tall enough 
to stand up in. And there on a low 
stone bench, I found the mortal leav- 
ings of a king as had passed out about 
three hundred years ago. 

All I had for a light few 
matches, but just one look and I 
knowed that this fellow’d never ran 
with the common herd. He still lay in 
state, as they say ,though he was shriv- 
eled and mummied like a_ sun-dried 
fish. Whoever it was as put him away 
wasn’t a bit stingy with him neither. 
His robe must have cost something 
pr. yard and was trimmed with spotted 
fur like a bobcat only this is white with 
tiny black dots. On his breast lay a 
crucifix with fancy carvings, and on 
the floor lay a heavy gold ring set with 
the biggest diamond I ever see outside 
of a pawnshop window. It’d slipped 
off his finger and I put it in my pocket 
so’s to keep somebody from maybe 
stealing it. Yes, he was still regal 
looking. He was the kind of a corpse 
as makes you take off your hat before 
you break and run. You could tell that 
he’d sent armies and navies around the 
world all the same as you or me sends 
dogs around a band of sheep. After all 
them centuries he was still command- 
ing and impressive. 

From under the folds of his robe 
peeped a roll of paper, a funny kind of 
paper—most like leather—which it 


was a 
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was scribbled full of writing and daub- 
ed with a big seal and signed “Rex.” 
That’s French and it means I’m the 
whole smear—considering which I’ve 
been wondering and wondering why 
did they have to hide the body like 
this. I was just bursting with curious- 
ness, so I copied a couple or three lines 
and showed ’em to my jailer. I told 
him that I’d had a dream and a tall 
person dressed in a spotted coat and 
wearing a couple of crowns had come 
into my cell and had wrote them words 
on the wall. That jailer right away 
got all excited like they do here and 
out he goes with his coat tail a pop- 
ping and purty soon he comes back 
trailing in a bunch of statesmen and 
officers, and they started in to razz 
me about it. It was lucky I didn’t know 
enough Spanish to get caught in a lie 
because they sure figured on that. I 
just stuck to my story and it went big. 
Then they brought in photographers 
and that night they had pictures of me 
and the dead king as I told ’em he 
looked, in all the papers. Also they 
fetched me a chicken dinner and a 
I guess Ill work 
that whole text off on ’em. It’s wrote 
in a old style as none but the high- 
brows can read, and that’s what’s both- 
ering *em so—they know darned well 
that I can’t be making up out of noth- 
ing. 

Then, because they was short of cells 
they put a fellow to bunk with me for 
a few days as is the only living heir 
to a lost kingdom as was cut up and 
dished out to Portugal, Spain and 
France. You couldn’t write all of his 
name on a twelve-foot board, but it 
starts with Ferdinand. You’d like him, 
Ern. He’s tall and slender and shows 
signs that he’s never done nothing 
strenuous. He speaks purty good En- 
glish, considering he learnt it in 
schools—he went through four  col- 
leges and can blow rings and roll cig- 
arettes three different ways. One of 
them colleges missed fire. He says 
the subjects as infest the regions his 
forebears use to operate in are clam- 
oring for him to assume the crown, 
which he is keen to do, but they nab- 
bed him here for fooling with the 


whole box of cigars. 
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Queen’s dynasty which it is a crime 
and punisheable with anything from 
death up. Ferd or-to’ve been in the 
U. S. He’d a made a good politician. 
He beleives in taxes—says that’s what 
keep the people interested in life and 
that’s what he really wants to do with 
his kingdom when he gets to camp on 
the throne. There’s a lot of back taxes 
due him, he says, and after he’s col- 
lected them he’s perfectly willing to 
listen to anything reasonable. 

Well, just to pass the time away I 
showed him something about how to 
play poker. I had a run of luck, too, 
and got his watch, a seal ring, and all 
the money he had. He wanted to put 
up the south half of France against his 
‘watch, but I didn’t care much for the 
idea and put up half a dozen unsurvey- 
ed townships in Yellowstone Park in- 
stead. He’s a king without a country 
now, except that he claims exclusive 
rights to hunt for ivory and dig for 
gold and diamonds in some parts of 
Africa. 

I’ll write you later about my girl in 
prison acrost the bay. You’d better 
send about a fifteen dollar box of candy 
—they don’t know nothing about 
candy here—I'll need that to square me 
with her for being so slow about get- 
ting around. Ferdi just tackled me 
for a game. He wants to play me a 
couple of bonded cities as he overlook- 
ed, against the privileges of the Three 
Mile limit off the coasts of Florida, 
but I had him put up a elephant hunt- 
ing license instead. I’m afraid he'd 
tax me for the cities. Be sure and send 
the candy and also all the U. S. money 
you can spare. It’s perfectly good over 
here. I got to close. It’s my deal. 

Your friend and pal, 

Richard A. Wormwood. 

P.S.—Our jailer just come in with 
bad news. He says that one of us— 
either Ferdi or me—is to be shot be- 
fore breakfast tomorrow morning. 
The other will be exiled to Africa. It 
quite upset Ferdi and gave him a touch 
of dyspepsia. I guess maybe he’s got 
a hunch. Of course, I sort of hope he’s 
right, but—in case you don’t hear from 
me no more, well—you’ll know that 
your old pal went without breakfast. 
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The Northern California Wool Warehouse 


By JAS. C. KNOLLIN 


Wine and wool gathering have been 
long associated, but not exactly in the 
same way we discovered at La Vina, 
in Tehama County. 

For here the famous old Stanford 
Ranch winery is being used for stor- 
age purposes by the Northern Califor- 
nia Wool Warehouse Company, one of 
the most interesting and successful 
agricultural enterprises in California. 

This grower-owned and controlled 
institution is handling more than 1,- 
000,000 pounds of Sacramento Valley 
wool annually; advising the growers 
constantly concerning market condi- 
tions; grading, insuring, holding auc- 
tion sales and storing the wools with- 


out shrinkage 





all for 1% cents a 
pound. 

More than 125 consignors have sign- 
ed up for five years, and more are be- 
ing added each season. The wool 
comes from Davis and Woodland on 
the south, to the northern and eastern 
extremities of the Sacramento Valley 
range country, and includes about 75 
per cent of the production from this 
territory. 

After it is loaded on the cars and 
consigned to the warehouse company, 
the grower may “forget it” until he 
has his money. If he desires, the com- 
pany will sell the wool and handle the 
proceeds for him, although the usual 
procedure is simply to keep him ad- 
vised as to market conditions and let 
him have his choice of selling at the 
annual auction (usually held in May) 
or at private sale thereafter. 

Until the opening of the 
strictly co-operative warehouse, spon- 
sored by the California Wool Growers’ 
\ssociation, at San Francisco, the 
Vina plant was the only grower-con- 
trolled wool concern in the State. 

It has been rumored the latter may 
in some way become affiliated with the 
new San Francisco warehouse, which 
is to be operated in conjunction with 
the Pacific Co-operative of Portland. 
No confirmation of this report has 
been forthcoming, however, and it is 
generally believed the Northern Cali- 
fornia Company will carry out its orig- 


recent 


inal program of serving the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

This institution might be described 
as a “near-co-operative”; that is, the 
stock is owned by active wool grow- 
ers, but not all consignors are stock- 
holders, and the charges are fixed, 
rather than pro-rated at the end of 
each season. It has proved a boon to 
producers, however, many of whom 
testify as to the benefits they have de- 
rived. 

“Our organization differs in other 
respects also, from the Pacific Co-op- 
pointed out Fred A. Ellen- 


erative,” 














Fred A. Ellenwood (short) and A. M. Hersey 
(tall), respectively President and Man- 
ager, Northern California Wool Ware- 
House Co. 


wood, president of the Vina company 
and generally credited with being the 
“father” of the idea. 

“The clips consigned to us average 
5,000 pounds,” he stated, “and few of 
our members have fewer than 1,000 
head of sheep. It will be seen ours is 
essentially a range-outfit selling 
agency, although we do handle wools 
from several farm flocks.” By helping 
these smaller owners to avoid being 
forced to sell at unreasonably low 
prices we prevent unjustifiable lower- 
ing of prices. 

Probably the most important feature 
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of the service rendered growers is 
keeping them informed as to market 
conditions. All range producers know 
the evils of the old system, whereby 
the grower was practically at the 
mercy of buyers better informed than 
he, and had to sell to the highest bid- 
der. Frequently there was only one 
bidder in the field, and he had sources 
of market information unavailable to 
the seller. The Vina company receives 
not only a daily wool market wire, but 
also the Boston commercial papers, 
foreign quotations, and various Gov- 
ernment and private trade letters. 


Furthermore, in order to estimate 
correctly the true market value of the 
wools, an expert grader is employed. 
It is possible, simply by deducting 
about five cents from the prevailing 
3oston price, to determine the value, 
on any day, of any lot of wool in stor- 
age. 

After having been duly informed as 
to the value of his clip, each consignor 
is required to inform the warehouse 
manager before six p. m. of the day of 
the sale, what he will take for his wool. 
This is known as the “reserve bid.” 

Meanwhile, ten per cent of the bags 
in each lot are ripped open and placed 
on display in a_ well-lighted room 
where they may be inspected conveni- 
ently by the buyers. Sealed bids are 
received from the latter and by mid- 
night of sale day, as a rule, the ma- 
jority of the clips are sold. 

Every facility for handling the wools 
is provided. Manager A. M. Hersey, 
assisted by Secretary E. L. Hart, 
maintains his office at the plant, and 
has worked out a truly remarkable 
system of keeping track of the various 
lots and carrying on the intricate cor- 
respondence and _ bookkeeping 
volved. 


in- 


Different sections of the great build- 
ing are numbered, and divided into 
aisles and departments. By means of 
a mechanical, portable elevator, the 
sacks may be piled two deep if neces- 
sary, although even with more than 
1,000,000 pounds on hand, it is possible 
to keep the wool in a single layer, so 
vast is the storage space. 

The former winery covers more than 
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Partial exterior view of old winery used for warehouse 


two acres and even with only a part of 
it fenced off for the wool warehouse, 
the capacity is 2,000,000 pounds. The 
old building, when equipped with ce- 
ment floor, proved ideal for this new 
purpose. Because of its brick con- 
struction, including the ceilings, it is 
possible to maintain a very uniform 
temperature. 

There is practically no shrinkage ex- 
cept in the case of very wet wool— 
an important point, since it is known 
wool stored under ordinary conditions 
may shrink as much as five per cent in 
60 days. Frequently it costs an owner, 
operating independently, at least two 
cents a pound, besides the heavy 
and he 
receives none of the service the Vina 
warehouse gives. 


shrinkage, to handle his wool 





The largest producers do some rough 
grading at the corrals, but the real 
classifying of the wools takes place at 
the warehouse. Ellis Farrar, a grader 
with many years’ experience in Eng- 
land and Australia, is employed by the 
year for this work, although frequently 
it is unnecessary actually to sort the 
wools. Such was the case with many 
clips this season. 

By the first of August there were but 
22 clips unsold, according to Ellen- 
wood, no actual grading having been 
necessary to move the other consign- 
ments. 

In case wool is low in price and trad- 
ing is not active on Sale Day, a grad- 
ing contract is signed by the owners. 
Then the wools are. graded and dis- 
posed of at private sale by the ware- 
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Interior, inspection room, where bags representing 10 per cent of 


each consignment are ripped open and placed for inspection of 


house company later in the season, 
whenever they may be moved at the 
prevailing price; or the owner himself 
may sell from the warehouse privately 
if he so desires. , 

The company is carrying on import- 
ant educational work also. The mem- 
bers are being taught to keep separate 
such odd lots as black wool, buck wool 
and “tags”; to use only paper fleece 
instead of sisal twine; to brand with 
a removable branding fluid instead of 
paint, and to use every precaution to 
keep the wool clean. 

After the wool is graded it is com- 
pressed with an Australian baler, the 
resulting “little packages” weighing 
from 300 pounds for “three-eighths” 
grade, to 425 pounds for the heavier 
“fine clothing.” Other grades are “half 
blood” and “fine staple.” The advan- 
tages of baling include easier handling, 
better shipping condition, lower rate 
for water transportation, and stronger 
appeal to buyers as compared with or- 


‘dinary sacked wools. The sacks are 


ripped open to form covers for the 
bales. 

Some of the growers last year and 
this season have held out for even more 
than the average market price, but as 
explained by Manager Hersey and 
President Ellenwood, this is their own 
responsibility. 

“All we can do is to handle their 
wools as efficiently and economically 
as possible, advise them to the best 
of our ability concerning the market 
price, and do all.in our power to at- 
tract the right buyers. If the members 


buyers. 


choose to sell after the auction or re- 
fuse any bid, that is their privilege. 
We are all pulling together for the 
general welfare, to reduce handling 
costs and increase net returns, but 
there’s nothing arbitrary about our 
system, except the requirement that 
consignors must hold their clips in the 
warehouse until after Sale Day.” 

Although differing from each other 
in some respects, the co-operative 
warehouses and the Vina organization 
are regarded as equally significant, and 
representative of the present trend in 
wool-handling. 

As pointed out by marketing author- 
ities, the tendency throughout the 
West is towards a breaking up of the 
big range companies and an increase 
in the number of farm flocks. 

And the smaller the outfit, it is 
shown, the more difficult the grower 
finds it to sell the wool; consequently 
the co-operative warehouse movement, 
in order to meet these changing condi- 
tions, is bound to grow. Such is the 
opinion of representative California 
sheepmen, many of whom also believe 
a “near co-op” such as the Vina ware- 
house, has certain advantages over the 
strictly co-operative concern. 

This is a matter of personal opinion, 
of course, which can be determined 
only by comparing methods and results 
over a period of years. From all indi- 
cations an opportunity will be afforded 
to make such a comparison in Califor- 
nia; and other states may well profit 
by her experiences. 
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SOME FAMOUS RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


By Professor W. G. Kammlade 
University of Illinois 


V. “Satan”—92544 (U of I 564). 

Recently I have been reminded of the 
old story of the two Scotchmen inspect- 
ing a very plain Shorthorn bull. One of 
the men was the owner of the bull, the 
other a prospective buyer. The owner 
said nothing about the bull but told at 
great length of all the famous ancestors 





ished his rehearsal, the buyer turned to 
go and remarked: “It’s been a long, 
long time since I’ve seen a bull that need- 
ed a ‘gude’ pedigree any worse.” While 
it is true that there are very plain ani- 
mals with good pedigrees and some very 
good animals with plain pedigrees, the 
‘safest bet’ for the breeder is the good 
individual with a good pedigree. No 
breed will ever reach the point where 
selection will no longer be necessary. 
Twenty-two years ago a Victor Gilbert 
ewe, G. W. 629, imported by Dwight 
Lincoln, was transferred to the Univer- 


in the bull’s pedigree. When he had fin-  gatan-92544—Photographed at Seven Years sity of Illinois. This was in the days 
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Ben Hur. Lockwood & Markhar 
3-52810. 


The Paternal Sire, Grandsire, and Great Grandsire in the Pedigree of Satin 


“Thickset” 
F. S. King Co. 
328—59513 
Bred by , 
ht F. S. K. Bros. Co. 
Sire 
Pride of the West 
F. S. K. Bros. Co. / 
2359—81204 
Bred by 
F. S. K. Bros. Co. W. S. Hansen 
Laramie, Wyoming 7280—58745 
Bred by 
W. S. Hansen 
Collinston, Utah 
Satan 
92544 
Bred by the 
University of 
Illinois 
Urbana, IIl. 
‘““Thickset” 
F. S. K. Bros. Co. 
328—59513 
Bred by 
F. S. K. Bros. Co. 
Dam 
U. of I. 344—73338 
Bred by 


University of Illinois 


U. of Illinois 
211-67402 

Bred by 

University of L[llinois 


“Ben Hur” 
Lockwood & Markham 
3—52810 


A. E. Green 
637—27246 


, R. A. Jackson 
| 568—49728 


{w S. Hansen 
3642—28729 


“Ben Hur” 
L. & M. 3—52810 


A. E. Green 
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167—54296 


* of Mlinois 


U. of Mlinois 
126—51072 
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American Boy 
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C. E. Lockwood lw 
3—29516 ) ¥- A. Mead 11—1644 
M. & P, 24252302 ) rae clas 
Ray R. 24—13440 \ Atlantic 39—13422 
) Ray R. 1—13406 
A. E. Green 
368—9247 \ Thos. Wyckoff 661—7826 
) Henry Higby 341—7112 
Roderick ; 
V. Blankenburg \V. Blankenburg 373— 
283—13090 )- Blankenburg 231 


W. S. Hansen 
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S. Clark 


Sw. S. Hansen 74—5468 
)W. S. Hansen 144—6381 
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W. i: Ramen (P. & M. 53—13984 
1650—16547 )W. S. Hansen 761—6745 
See Above. \ 
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O. E. Lincoln ( Steiger 239—27863 
1288—51066 )0- E. Lincoln 1188—35658 
U. of Tilinois { Cole Bios. 345—33363 
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O. E. Lincoln \ Steiger 289—27863 
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tution was being founded under the di- 
rection of H. W. Mumford, now Dean 
and Director of the College of Agricul- 
ture. G. W. 629 was bred to Cole Bros. 
345, which was by a Victor Gilbert ram 
and out of a Jahnike ewe. Cole Bros. of 
Spring Grove, Illinois, were formerly 
prominent in Rambouillet circles. A con- 
siderable part of their flock went to R. 
A. Jackson in 1909. The same ram, Cole 
Bros. 345, was bred to U of I 25 which 
was out of another Victor Gilbert ewe 
and sired by Kaiser, Ray R12, men- 
tioned previously in connection with 

Monarch. 

From these two matings came U of I 
47 and 56, half sisters. O. E. Lincoln 
1283, from the Lincoln flock of Marys- 
ville, Ohio, was mated with these two 
ewes. Lincoln 1283 was sired by Steiger 
239 and out of a Steiger-Victor Gilbert 
ewe. Steiger 239 was considered one of 
the best breeding rams ever used in the 
Lincoln flock. His grandson, U of I 
167, was an unusual ram. He was sold 
to R. A. Jackson and was the top priced 
ram at a consignment sale at the Inter- 
national in 1910. The dam of “Satan,” 
U. of I. 344, was from these foundation 
bloodlines and King’s Thickset. 

Satan, U of I. 546, was the champion 
ram at the 1918 Internaitnoal. He is a 
large ram of “B” type carrying a heavy 
fleece of exceptional fineness, density and 
uniformity. He has been an impressive 
sire and his get have not only been prom- 
inent in the show ring but are in service 
in many leading private flocks and at a 
number of Agricultural colleges. 
Professor W. C. Coffey, now Dean of 
the Minnesota Agricultural College, de- 
serves the credit for producing Satan. 
Satan was seven years old when the 
picture shown here was taken. 

Pride of the West has occupied a con- 
spicious place in Rambouillet develop- 
ment as a prizewinner and sire. He won 
second as a yearling at Chicago and later 
was first as an aged ram. In addition to 
Satan, the champion ram at the 1918 
International, Pride of the West sired in 
the University of Illinois flock, U of I. 
566, champion ram at the same show in 
1917. U. of I. 566 was the sire of the top 
price ram at the National Ram Sale in 
1919. The champion ewe at the 1917 
International was a daughter of Pride 
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of the West from the college flock. 
“Pride” also sired the first prize aged 
ram, F. S. K. Co. 5055, at the 1921 In- 
ternational as well as many other prize- 
winners in the flock of F. S. King Bros. 
“Pride” was a good individual. He had 
a good pedigree. He was a good sire. 

Back of Pride of the West is 
an array of Rambouillet sires whose 
record if given completely would 
cover pages. There is “Thickset,” a ram 
that was champion at the International in 
1912, as well as at many fairs. Another 
son of his, Thickset, Jr., F. S. K. Co. 
3092, 89452, was first as a lamb at the 
1916 International and a year later was 
first as a yearling. 

Then there is Ben Hur and American 
Boy from the flock of C. E. Lockwood, 
Washington, Michigan. Ben Hur was a 
great individual and a remarkable sire. 
He was twice champion at the Michigan 
fair and the champion at Ogden and 
Denver in 1910, when shown by King 
Bros. He was sired by American Boy, 
who was also the sire of Lockwood’s 
Messala, C. E. Lockwood 37—52811. 
Messala was not as famous as_ Ben 
Hur in show circles, but Mr. Lockwood 
considered them equally good as sires. 
The influence of Mr. Lockwood 
on Rambouillet development was pro- 
nounced and his standing is shown by 
his close association with Wyckoff 
and Markham. Two of his greatest 
sires appear in Satan’s pedigree and 
these same rams have had a_ profound 
effect in many flocks in America. 

Besides Thickset, Ben Hur, and 
American Boy, there are Baron, Ray R. 
24 and Atlantic 39; each of them from 
great flocks of Rambouillets in Amer- 
ica and Europe and each the best of 
the production of those flocks. The 
maternal side of “Pride’s” ancestry 
shows considerable blood from the W. 
S. Hansen flock, Collinston, Utah, min- 
gled with that of “Roderick,” bred by 
Von Blankenburg. 

It remains to be pointed out that 
the sire of Pride of the West, Thickset, 
is also the sire of U. of I. 344, the dam 
of Satan. Thus, there is a double in- 
fluence of a great line of sires as they 
appear on both sides of Satan’s pedi- 
gree. Thickset, Ben Hur and Ameri- 
can Boy each apear twice. A. A. 
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Wood’s Baron appears four times in 
the fifth geenration of Satan’s ances- 
tors. Baron also appears twice and 
American Boy once in Monarch’s an- 
cestry. Atlantic 39 is found also in 
the pedigrees of Monarch and Majes- 
tic. Ray 24 is one of Majestic’s ances- 
tors. And W. S. Hansen 74 appears in 
the story of J. H. Seely’s “Sixty-two.” 

Surely the stories, even though they 
are incomplete stories, of these five 
Rambouillet rams have a lesson for 
sheep breeders. The pedigree is of 
more than academic importance. It is 
1 practical thing to be given proper 
but not exaggerated consideration in 
selecting breeding stock. 

There are other famous Rambouillet 
rams well worthy of study. However, 
other duties at chis time claim the at- 
tention of the writer and this series of 
stories must, so far as he is concerned, 
be brought to a close, at least till some 
future time. 


BIG LOSSES FROM PREDATORY 
ANIMALS REPORTED 








Our losses from predatory animols 
this year were enormous. We ranged 
during the summer on allotment 6-A, 
Colville Indian Reservation ,and out 
of one band alone lost 255 sheep. We 
killed twelve bears on the range, but 
even then had no relief. Coyotes are 
increasing rapidly here, in spite of the 
efforts of the Government trappers. | 
am offering $5 for every coyote killed 
on our range by our herders or private 
hunters, and am also furnishing hay 
for the horse of the Government trap- 
per and lodging for him while he is at 
work on our range. But it is evidently 
going to require more than this to put 
the predatory animals under control, 
and I feel that some pressure should 
be brought to bear upon the right de- 
partments so that more aid will be 
given for fighting this menace. I also 
feel that bear should not be listed as 
protected game. 

We have had some light rains during 
September and the early part of Oc- 
tober, but not of sucffiient volume to 
do much good. Unless we get more 
moisture, fall feed is not going to be 
very good. J. P.. Lich. 
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With the State Associations 


IDAHO 


Sheepmen of Madison County gath- 
ered at Rexburg on September 5th and 
6th to watch a demonstration of sheep- 
judging by Prof. E. F. Rhinehart of 
the University of Idaho, and make 
plans for obtaining better markets for 
their wool and lambs through proper 
organization. The first day Corriedale 
sheep were judged at Mr. John Heg- 
sted’s farm and on the second day, a 
demonstration with Rambouillets was 
given at the farm of Mr. George A. 
Pincock. At the meeting held in the 
evening of the 6th, Prof. Rhinehart 
spoke on organization, wool and lamb 
pools, and the breeding of sheep. After 
his discourse, it was proposed that the 
small growers of the county organize 
themselves into an association for the 
purpose of securing favorable 
markets for their wool and lambs, and 
also to affiliate themselves with the 
state and national associations. 

On September 17th sheep-owners 
representing over 40,000 head of sheep 
ranging in the district of Three Creek, 
formed an association chiefly for the 
purpose of handling predatory animal 
work more effectively and _ cheaply. 
Mr. David Sweet was elected presi- 
dent and representative from the 
western part of the range; Mr. Jas. 
Pence, representative from the cen- 
tral section; Mr. Fletcher Skillern, 
from the eastern part; and Mr. Donald 
McLean, secretary. The association 
will affiliate with the Idaho State 
Wool Growers and the National Wool 
Growers Associations. Subject to 
confirmation by a later meeting of the 
board of directors, the meeting went 
on record as favoring a levy of two to 
two and one-half cents per head to 
finance the work of the organization. 
In addition to this amount, éach stock- 
man is to furnish a horse for bait ma- 
terial. 


more 


New Traffic Department 


The Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion announces the opening of a Traf- 


fic Service Department, conducted by 
an expert in handling freight-rate 
The object of this service is 
to furnish to members of the associa- 
tion a reliable place where freight bills 
can be audited and when necessary, re- 
funds obtained on them. When no re- 
fund is secured, no charge is made; 
but when a collection is made, a fee 
of 25 per cent of the amount collected 
is charged, just one-half of what other 
claims agencies demand. 

All members are urged to send in to 
this new department freight bills on 
lambs, wool, salt, and so forth, even if 
several years old, in order that they 
may be examined by the traffic expert 
for inaccuracies. 


claims. 


Association Protests Against Assessed 
Valuation of Range Lands 

The Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 

tion, representing twenty-five hundred 

sheepmen and also many cattle men 


and other citizens, appeared before 


the State Board of Equalization in Au- 
gust and asked for a review of the 
whole schedule of range land assess- 
ments in order to ascertain if they 
were not very much out of line with 
assessments on other classes of prop- 
Secretary McLean, under the 
direction of President Bacon, gathered 
material, prepared exhibits, and pre- 
sented the matter to the board. A re- 
sume of his appeal is given below: 


The association made four comparisons in 
order to prove their point, which was that 
this schedule was very much in need of 
readjustment or “equalizing.” 

1. They first compared the assessed val- 
uation with the actual valuation as shown 
by purchases and sales of deeded range land 
made in the last four or five years. 

2. The second comparison was made on 
the theory that if a man owns property on 
which he must pay taxes and make interest, 
that amount composes the rental value which 
should be somewhere equal or less than 
what he could rent the same or similar prop- 
erty for if he did not own it. 

3. The third comparison was of assess- 
ments made by adjoining states on lands 
exactly similar. 

4. The fourth comparson was with the 
assessed valuation of other classes of real 
estate. 

Taking up the first comparison, we had 
records of seventy-three actual sales of 
range land made in Idaho within the last 
year, which varied from $1.25 to $3 per 
acre for the maximum. For example in the 


erty. 





NEVADA’S ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Nevada Land and Live 
Live Stock Association will hold 
its annual convention at Elko, 
Nevada, on December 19th and 
20th. Preceding it local meetings 
for sheepmen have been arranged 
by the association to take place 
as follows: 

Ely, October 28-29. 

Eureka, October 30. 

Austin, October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1. 











Dubois district, range land is assessed at 
from $4 to $6 and can be actually purchased 
at from $1.50 to $2.50 an acre. In Owyhee 
County, the valuation placed on range lands 
for the purpose of taxation is $5, while $2 
is the top selling price. In most any case 
$1,200 to $1.500 cash will buy any 640 acres 
of deeded range land, even those containing 
streams and meadows and quite a portion of 
good agricultural land, and we have more 
instances on record of 640’s selling from $500 
to $1,000 than we have for $1,200 to $1,500. 
In no case has any range land sold in Idaho 
in the last five or six years for anything like 
the assessed valuation which varies from 
$3.30 in Kootenai County to -13.75 in Pay- 
ette county. In the majority of counties the 
assessment is from $4 to $8. 

The tax alone all over the state of Idaho 
on a deeded 640-acres of range land is from 
three to seven times the cost of renting the 
same land from the state (seven to ten 
cents per acre) and if a man is entiteld to 
any interest, this penalty for owning his 
own grazing land is about doubled. 

A man, if he invests $1,500 to $2,000, 
normally should be entitled to about 6 per 
cent on his investment, and surely 4 per 
cent could not be considered unreasonable. 
Yet if 4 per cent interest on the present val- 
uation is added to the taxes, it is costing a 
stockman, to own his land, a yearly rental 
per acre of from 30 cents to 70 cents, or 
three to ten times what the same land can 
be rented for from the state, and several 
times what it can be rented for from the in- 
dividual. The following is an example: The 
taxes per acre at the assessed valuation for 
range land around Soda Springs are from 
23 to 27 cents. Adding 20 to 24 cents, which 
represents four per cent on the $5 to $6 as- 
sessed valuation, gives a total of 43 to 51 
cents per acre that the man who owns his 
cwn range land must pay as rent, when 
any amount of privately owned range land in 
that section can be rented at from ten to 
fifteen cents an acre and state lands are be- 
ing rented at the rate of seven cents an acre. 
We have records of 64 leases made this year 
of good private range often including water 
and improvements and totaling 41,784 acres 
for the sum of $6,795.63 or an average of 
16% cents per acre. 

The sheep and cattle-raising industries of 
Idaho, aside from being two of the very 
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biggest industries the state has, are also two 
of ‘ts most useful. Idaho is a very large 
percentage range, forest, desert, and so- 
called waste land; and it is this “by-pro- 
duct” land (which otherwise would yield 
nothing in revenue to the state or of pros- 
perity to its citizens) which, this year alone 
is bringing in some $25,000,000 cash outside 
money to help the condition of its citizens, 
to increase their prosperity, to stabilize 
banks, to pay the cost of state and county 
government, to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of its schools and to the upkeep of 
its roads. 

While the sheepman has had a good sea- 
son or two, he is in the same position as the 
Idaho farmer, who is getting a good price 
for his wheat this year. The big price for 
wheat will strengthen his morale and give 
him some courage to again hold up his head 
and keep on, but it will not pay all his 
mortgage off, it will not put him out of 
debt, and it will not even put him on his 
feet. It will take several successive good 
seasons to even start to do that. 


The sheepman is still heavily mortgaged. 
His stock and land are still deeply encum- 
bered. It has taken all his present earn- 
ings to pay up back taxes and back interest. 
His expenses for labor, freight, and many 
other things are still very high and out of 
all proportion to the shrink in his earning 
capacity. 

In making the comparison of assessed 
valuations on grazing lands in Idaho with 
other states, Oregon and Wyoming were 
used. In eastern Oregon the county courts 
have set a valuation of $2.50 per acre, min- 
imum and maximum, on grazing lands. These 
lands are practically identical to adjacent 
range areas in Owyhee county, Idaho, on 
which the assessed valuation is $5. School 
lands in eastern Oregon of a class similar to 
lands in Owyhee county, can be purchased 
from the state at $2.50 per acre, with five 
years’ time and interest at 7 per cent, when 
a special showing is made to the Land Board 
that the lands so to be purchased are chiefly 
valuable for grazing purposes. Three thou- 
sand acres in Malheur county, Oregon, have 
been purchased by stockmen in this manner. 
The taxes on them are reasonable enough 
to warrant ownership of the land. Grazing 
sections in eastern Oregon and Owyhee 
county, Idaho, can be bought at $2.50 to $4 
an acre, with all improvements; only ex- 
ceptionally well-located sections selling at 
any higher figure. 

No pretence is made anywhere else in 
the state to assess other lands at their full 
cash value. Agricultural lands, for instance. 
worth $100 an acre, are assessed at around 
$30 to $50, or approximately one-third to 
half their value. Certainly it is unreason- 
able to assess range land at $4 to $8 or 
two to three times its selling value. If range 
lands were to be assessed on the same basis 
of reckoning that is followed on farm land, 
they would be entered at not over $1.25 
per acre, representing 50 per cent of their 
value. 

We feel that in the light of these facts 
the present valuation in most every county 
as set by the Board of Equalization is too 
high, considering the present conditions in 
the state. The valuation is about three 
times what the selling price or market value 
of the land is and the assessment is not 
equalized nor based on the same scale nor 
in fair proportion to other classes of prop- 
erty. 

We earnestly believe that a $2 valuation 
should be the maximum, and would be more 
than fair to the interests of the general 
public other than livestock interests. 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
November 6—7 


The annual convention of the 
California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, on Novem- 
ber 6th and 7th, 1924. 

On the evening of November 
6th, the annual banquet will take 
place, the guest of honor being 
Samuel M. Shortridge, United 
States Senator from California. 











The state convention will be pre- 
ceded by district meetings, at which 
sheepmen will have an apportunity to 
discuss sectional problems and arrange 
for consideration and action upon 
them at the state convention, where 
necessary. The schedule for 
meetings is as follows: 

San Joaquin District W. G. Assn.—- 
Fresno, Oct. 3. 

Central California W. G. 
Stockton, Oct. 4. 

Mendocino, Sonoma and Lake Coun- 
ties W. G. Assn.—Ukiah, Oct. 9. 

Humboldt Wool Growers 
Eureka, Oct. 10. 

Yolo, Colusa, Solano W. G. Assn.— 
Woodland, Oct. 15. 

Marysville District W. G. Assn.— 
Marysville, Oct. 16. 

Sheepmen of Glenn County—Wil- 
lows, Oct. 24. 

Northern California W. G. Assn.— 
Corning, Oct. 25. 


these 


Assn.— 


Assn.— 





IMPORTANT SUBJECTS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT THE CALIFORNIA 
CONVENTION 


Sheep Scabies 

Last year the Department of Agri- 
culture, in conference with the board 
of directors of the California Wool 
Growers Association, drew up new 
regulations dealing with sheep scabies 
eradication work. For years Califor- 
nia has had outbreaks of sheep scab 
from time to time in different sections 
of the state. A lack of co-operation 
on the part of certain sheep owners in 
several sections of the state was con- 
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sidered the cause of a certain percent- 
age of the outbreaks. However, the 
greater number of cases reported were 
due to the importation of 
sheep from other states. In view of 
this fact, and desiring entirely to rid 
the state of sheep scabies, the new 
regulations provided that the owner 
of any sheep shipped into California 
should first obtain permission of the 
State Department of Agriculture by 
letter or by wire. 


scabies 


According to ship- 
pers, this regulation has caused con- 
siderable inconvenience. Nevada and 
Utah have objected seriously to this 
section of the regulations because they 
have been free from sheep scabies for 
many months, 

In reviewing the manner of hand- 
ling sheep scabies in California, as 
compared with the manner of hand- 
ling it in other states, it is found that 
California is working under a dual 
control; a certain section of the state 
is under the control of inspectors of 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
while the balance of the state is under 
the control of inspectors employed by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
This lack of centralized authority has 
also been detrimental to the complete 
eradication of sheep scabies. 

The whole matter of sheep scabies 
eradication work will be taken up and 
discussed at the state convention. 


Light-Burning 


The continued drought in California 
this year has again brought to the at- 
tention of the growers on the Na- 
tional Forests and public and private 
lands, the question of light-burning. 
The Forest Service officials in Califor- 
nia have for many years taken the 
stand that light-burning could not be 
done without serious danger of the 
fires getting away and destroyiig tim- 
ber and that light-burning as com- 
pared with non-light-burning, was too 
costly to be considered. 

Several county boards of supervisors 
in California have gone on record in 
favor of light-burning and have se- 
verely criticised the Forest Service for 
following their present 
non-burning. 


methods’ of 
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An intensive campaign of propa- 
ganda was carried on by the Forest 


Service this year in an endeavor to 
awaken public interest in forest and 
water conservation, also bringing out 
the point that light-burning was un- 
economical and out of the question in 
handling the problem. 

The Forest Service in California has 
endeavored to place as many other or- 
ganizations as possible on record in 
favor of their present policies. There 
is considerable diversion of opinion in 
The Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association has 
not gone on record for or 


the state on this question. 


against 
light-burning. 

This entire question will be brought 
up at the annual convention and thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The Cold Storage Law 

Competent observers find that the 
California law on cold-storage meats, 
which was sponsored by the California 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, is 
found inadequate to take care of the 
sale of frozen meats 
countries. 


from foreign 

It is provided that it is unlawful 
for any person to sell any cold-storage 
meat that has been imported into the 
state of California from without the 
United States without having first ob- 
tained a license from the Director of 
\griculture and that the meats in- 
spected and passed for food by the 
State Department of Agriculture shall 
be marked by a tag showing that it 
is cold-storage meat. 

However, the law fails to provide 
that all cold-storage meats must bear 
a label showing the date that the meat 
was placed in cold storage. 

Any state considering a similar law, 
should take this matter under consid- 
eration. (See California Law on Cold- 
Storage Meats, National Wool Grow- 
er, January, 1923.) 
that the fundamentals 
must be straightened out before the 
stock-raiser can receive a better price 
for better stock raised, President A. 
T. Spencer of the Wool 
Growers Association has suggested for 
a long time that this matter could only 


Believing 


California 
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be settled by the grading of meats; 
that then the consumer will want to 
buy the best meats and will be willing 
to pay more for the better class of 
meats; that in turn the retailer can 
offer more for better meats; and then 
the wholesaler in turn can pay a better 
price to the grower of the better class 
of live stock. 

The United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has issued forms 
for the standard grades of meats and 
in order to get the grading of meat 
established, the United States Shipping 
Board requires that all meat purchased 
by it shall conform to the United 
States Standard Meat Grades. 

The meat consumption committees 
of the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the California Cattlemen’s 
\ssociation have been working with 
the wholesale and retail meat dealers 
of San Francisco, endeavoring to work 
out a proposed law by which all meats 
must be graded. 

It is proposed that all meats bear a 
tamp stating the grade. However, dif- 
ficulty is seen in establishing these 
graded lines of meat due to the fact 
that a prime grade of meat might not 
reach consumptive channels until such 
a time that the meat was what is term- 
ed “furry” by the trade or slimy, as 
often happens with lamb. The meat 
then, although it might have been 
prime to begin with, would not be 
prime from a consumptive standpoint, 
although graded as prime originally, 
and should not sell as prime to the 
consumer. 

This is one of the problems to be 
taken up and discussed at the annual 
the California Wool 
Growers Association, (November 6th 
and 7th. 


convention of 


Shipping Problems 

The Traffic Department of the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Association has 
been able this year to secure many re- 
ductions in railroad rates for, ship- 
ping sheep, after pointing out to the 
railroads the necessity for such reduc- 
tions in order that the business of 
sheep raising might be established on 
a permanent 
with an old 


basis. Doing 


“hit-or-miss”  sys- 


away 
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tem of high and low rates without 
a basis for distance involved, the rail- 
roads have voluntarily granted a mile- 
age-scale basis of rates, somewhat 
similar to the Arizona-California mile- 
age scale. For the first time in the 
history of shipping sheep in California 
by rail, the Red Bluff sheepmen are 
now able to ship sheep to Los Angeles 
at a rate equal to that from Idaho to 
Los Angeles. 

The association has been working 
with the railroads to insure faster and 
more efficient In the past 
several months, several instances have 
been brought to the attention of the 
association showing that a few sheep 
shippers have ordered cars and then 
when the railroad had reduced its ton- 
nage to make provision for these cars 
on a certain train, the sheep shippers 
have put off the day of loading. The 
sheepmen probably did not understand 
that they were seriously interfering 
with the movement of freight and have 
caused the railroads considerable loss 
in time and money. 


service. 


These points will be brought to the 
attention of the growers at the annual 
convention. 


Predatory Animal Control Work 

The predatory animal control work, 
under the supervision of the United 
States Biological Survey, has _ been 
taken up by many additional counties 
in California this year. 

A few counties who were working 
under the co-operative system with 
the State and Federal governments 
last year, under the direction of the 
Biological Survey, have gone back to 
the old bounty system. The predatory 
animal control work is financed by a 
co-operative agreement between the 
Federal, State and County govern- 
ments. 

The appropriation from the state 
will be exhausted by the end of the fis- 
cal year of 1925. The California State 
Legislature meets in January, 1925. 

At the last session of the legislature 
the association asked for an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 per year from the state. 
lf the appropriation is to be secured 
for the next biennium it will be only 
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made possible by hard work on the 
part of the association. 

This work will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the annual convention. 


Meeting of Wool Marketing Com- 

mittee 

The California Wool Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers Association 
met at the office of the California 
Wool Growers Association on Septem- 
ber 26, 1924. President Fred W. Her- 
rin and General Manager R. A. Ward 
reviewed the growth of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers in California 
during the year. They explained the 
reasons for establishing a branch 
warehouse at San Francisco and thor- 
oughly discussed the method of selling 
wool. Several other things pertaining 
to the business of the association were 
taken up. 

Among those present were: Joe 
Russ, Humboldt County; F. F. Hib- 
berd, Mendocino County; Harrison 
Mecham, Sonoma County; Frank N. 
Bullard, G. N. Merritt and Phil Smith, 
Yolo County; E. E. Brownell, Solano 
County; Frank Elgorriaga, Fresno 
County; and A. T. Spencer, Sutter 
County. 

All present expressed their complete 
satisfaction with the manner in which 
the business dealings of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers’ were 
managed. . 

Dr. E. E. Brownell of Suisun and J. 
H. Peterson of Dixon were appointed 
delegates to act as ex-officio members 
of the board of directors of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers at the 
meeting of that organization, which 
was held at Portland on October 2nd 
and 3rd. 





“CHEVON” RECEIVES OFFICIAL 
APPROVAL 





There is a great deal in a name. 
Goat-raisers recognized the truth of 
this statement some time ago and two 
years ago carried on a contest for a 
name that would have more lure in it 
for the consumer than plain “goat 
meat.” This contest resulted in the 
selection of “chevon,” which is a com- 
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bination of two French words meaning 
goat and mutton. Since that time goat- 
raisers’ organizations and individuals 
have been working for the approval of 
the use of this term by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This has now been received, the de- 
partment stating “that there seems to 
be no reason why this name should 
not be adopted and generally applied 
to the meat of this domestic animal.” 





RAMBOUILLET SHOW AND SALE 
AT PAROWAN, UTAH 





The third annual show of the South- 
ern Utah Rambouillet Association was 
held at Parowan, Utah, September 
17th, 18th and 19th. Exhibits included 
sheep from Beaver, Cedar City, and 
other neighboring points. 


The judge, John T. Caine III., stated 
that the show was remarkable for the 
uniform excellence of the entire list 
of entries: “A big improvement was 
shown this year in the uniformity of 
the lamb classes. It would be difficult 
to find classes of lambs and yearlings 
such as were brought out at Parowan.” 


The Pendleton ram Duke was made 
champion again, but was hard pressed 
for that honor by his yearling son, 
which had headed a class of forty en- 
tries. The strength of the competition 
is shown by the number of entries in 
each class: aged rams, 12 entries; ram 
lambs, 19 entries; aged ewes, 20 en- 
tries; yearling ewes, 26 entries; ewe 
lambs, 42 entries. Four awards were 
made in each section. 


Awards to individuals were as fol- 
lows: 


Clarence Pendleton— 


First and Second on aged rams; Ist and 
3rd on yearling rams; 38rd on ram 
lambs; 3rd on ram and two ewes; 
champion ram. 


Day Farms Co.— 


1st, 2nd and 4th on ram lambs; Ist and 
2nd on pen of three ram lambs; 2nd 
and 4th on aged ewes; ist, 2nd and 
4th on yearling ewes; 2nd on ewe 
lambs; 2nd on pen of three ewe 
lambs; ist on ram and two ewes. 

L. N. Marsden— 

4th on aged ram; Ist on aged ewe (bred 
by Geo. A. Lowe, Sr.); 3rd on yearl- 
ing ewe; 4th on pen of three ewe 


lambs; 2nd on ram and two ewes; 
champion ewe. 
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W. H. Lyman— 
3rd on aged ram. 
John Dalton— 
2nd on yearling ram. 
Amasa Clark— 
4th on yearling ram. 
Wm. Pendleton— 
3rd on pen of three ram lambs. 
H. W. Lunt & Sons— 
4th on pen of three ram lambs. 
Branch Agricultural College— 
3rd on aged ewes. 
S. R. Burton— 


1st and 2nd on ewe lambs; Ist on pen of 
three ewe lambs. 


P, A. Clark— 

4th on ewe lambs. 

Forty head of pure-bred rams and 
ewes were sold by auction during the 
week. The highest-priced ram was 
a yearling sold by Day Farms Com- 
pany at $280. The same breeder sold 
a ewe at $105. The average sale price 
on the forty thead was $56.60. None oi 
the pens of range rams offered found 
buyers. Colonel E. O. Walters was 
the auctioneer. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL AUCTION 
OF MONTANA PUREBRED 
ASSOCIATION 





The Montana Purebred Sheep As- 
sociation held its seventh annual sale 
during the week of September 22nd 
at the State fair at Helena, Montana, 
with Colonel E. O. Walters as the auc- 
tioneer. 

There was a total of 467 rams— 
Rambouillets, Hampshires, Oxfords, 
and crossbreds—offered. Out of the 
Rambouillet offering of 276 rams, all 
of which were yearlings except twen- 
ty head of two-, three-, and four-year- 
olds, 120 head were sold through the 
ring at an average price of $76.15. 
The top price of $165 was received by 
the Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock 
Company (Selway and Gardiner) on a 
yearling ram, while $155 was paid on 
each of two yearlings entered by the 
Montana State College. 

There were 120 ram lambs and nine 
yearlings in the Hampshire group, out 
of which 85 lambs were auctioned at 
an average price of $30 per head. The 
fifty Oxfords and twelve crossbreds 
entered went through the ring unsold. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, August 16. 
Viewed in the light of the Sydney 
stud sheep sales, when so many price 
records were broken, the correspond- 
ing fixture held in Melbourne the end 














The $15,250 Ram of the 1924 Sydney Ram 


Sales. Sold at auction by the Austin 
Wanganella Co., Ltd. Entered as Spe- 
cial Stud Ram 2.5, sire 9.1 by 853. Sold 
to Barratta Station. 


of July was somewhat of an anti-cli- 
max. However, one can hardly com- 
pare the two events as regards prices, 
for Sydney has long been recognized 
as by far the strongest market for all 
but the finest-wooled Merinos. Breed- 
ers consequently send their best rams 
for sale there, while those who support 
Melbourne at all only do so with offer- 
ings of the very fine fleece type. These 
superfine Merinos are obviously only 
suited to relatively restricted areas, 

Vic- 
toria, where pastures, soil, and climatic 
conditions favor the production of that 
class of fibre, and therefore the de- 
mand is limited. 


such as the western district of 


The top price realized was $950, ob- 
tained for a western district bred ram 
from Philip Russell’s Carngham stud. 
Another ram from the locality, bred on 
the James Russell estate, Barumah 
Plains, went for $750, and a fair num- 
ber of others, mostly from New South 
Wales, sold at between $500 and $750. 
One of the most disappointing features 
of the sales was the Tasmanian offer- 
ing. Tasmania may be said to be al- 
most the original home of the Aus- 
tralian Merino and in the old days the 
sheep from there used to top the mar- 


ket. Judging by the quality of the en- 


tries this year many of the stud mas- 
ters are now finding it difficult to com- 
pete with the mainland breeders and 
are allowing their flocks to deterior- 
ate. 

The annual show of the Australian 
Sheepbreeders’ Association, which pre- 
ceded the sales, provided an interest- 
ing display. There were 133 entries 
in the classes devoted to fine-wooled 
Merinos, as distinct from medium and 
strong-wooled Merinos, and it is safe 
to say dozens of the rams and ewes 
carried going over 70’s. As 
was the case in Sydney, the Corriedale 
breed was represented in strong force. 
The same applies to the Polwarth, a 
fine-wooled comeback type that has 
been developed and fixed of recent 
years in the county of Polwarth, in 
the western district of Victoria. 


fleeces 


Following on the sensational prices 
made at the Sydney auctions last 
month by the Austin Wanganella Com- 
pany, the report has come through 
that the company has sold by private 
treaty a five-year-old ram at the ex- 
traordinary figure of $25,000. The Me- 
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is genuine and free from any unre- 
vealed considerations. 

A general all-round increase in 
wages has been granted to all classes 
of hands employed on sheep runs and 
in the shearing sheds in Queensland 
by the State Arbitration Court. The 
Australian Workers’ Union, as repre- 
senting the men, applied for an ad- 
vance of practically 50 per cent, but 
the court would not go beyond about 
12% to 20 per cent and justified its 
action by the apparent prosperity of 
the industry. The fact that Queens- 
land graziers had a pretty rough spin 
during 1922 and 1923, owing to the 
adverse climatic conditions, and that 
it costs so much extra to produce wool 
now-a-days, seemed to carry little 
weight with the judge. The only con- 
solation they got was an assurance 
that if prices dropped, or other consid- 
erations warrant it a decrease in 
wages would be granted probably by 
the court on application. 

The shearing rate in Queensland is 
$10.80 per 100 for flock sheep, 
while the wage for shed hands is $24.60 
per week with keep, and for station 
hands $16.80 per week and keep. The 
other states are working under a Fed- 


now 








Eleven Special Stud Rams, Two Years Old. 
at the Sydney Sales for a total of $38,000. These rams and the $15,250 ram were 


all sons of 9.1. 


rino in question is the sire of the ram 
that fetched $15,250 by auction in Syd- 
ney and has been bought by Roy Mc- 
Caughey, of Coonong, New South 
Wales, who is building up a _ high- 
class stud. The price is claimed to be 
the world’s record for a single ram. 
From the reputation of the parties 
concerned it can be safely said the sale 


Sold by the Austin Waganella Co., Ltd., 


This sire was subsequently sold by private treaty for $25,000. 


eral Arbitration Court award and the 
rate there is: Shearing $9.12 per 100; 
shed hands, $18, and station hands, 
$12.48 a week with keep. One may 
readily believe the success of the union 
in Queensland will be used as a lever 
in its attempt to secure higher wages 
elsewhere. 

One thing to be said for the Queens- 
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made possible by hard work on the 
part of the association. 

This work will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the annual convention. 


Meeting of Wool Marketing Com- 

mittee 

The California Wool Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers Association 
met at the office of the California 
Wool Growers Association on Septem- 
ber 26, 1924. President Fred W. Her- 
rin and General Manager R. A. Ward 
reviewed the growth of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers in California 
during the year. They explained the 
reasons for establishing a _ branch 
warehouse at San Francisco and thor- 
oughly discussed the method of selling 
wool. Several other things pertaining 
to the business of the association were 
taken up. 

Among those present were: Joe 
Russ, Humboldt County; F. F. Hib- 
berd, Mendocino County; Harrison 
Mecham, Sonoma County; Frank N. 
Bullard, G. N. Merritt and Phil Smith, 
Yolo County; E. E. Brownell, Solano 
County; Frank Elgorriaga, Fresno 
County; and A. T. Spencer, Sutter 
County. 

All present expressed their complete 
satisfaction with the manner in which 
the business dealings of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers were 
managed. 

Dr. E. E. Brownell of Suisun and J. 
H. Peterson of Dixon were appointed 
delegates to act as ex-officio members 
of the board of directors of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers at the 
meeting of that organization, which 
was held at Portland on October 2nd 
and 3rd. 





“CHEVON” RECEIVES OFFICIAL 
APPROVAL 





There is a great deal in a name. 
Goat-raisers recognized the truth of 
this statement some time ago and two 
years ago carried on a contest for a 
name that would have more lure in it 
for the consumer than plain “goat 
meat.” This contest resulted in the 
selection of “chevon,” which is a com- 
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bination of two French words meaning 
goat and mutton. Since that time goat- 
raisers’ organizations and individuals 
have been working for the approval of 
the use of this term by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This has now been received, the de- 
partment stating “that there seems to 
be no reason why this name should 
not be adopted and generally applied 
to the meat of this domestic animal.” 





RAMBOUILLET SHOW AND SALE 
AT PAROWAN, UTAH 





The third annual show of the South- 
ern Utah Rambouillet Association was 
held at Parowan, Utah, September 
17th, 18th and 19th. Exhibits included 
sheep from Beaver, Cedar City, and 
other neighboring points. 

The judge, John T. Caine III., stated 
that the show was remarkable for the 
uniform excellence of the entire list 
of entries: “A big improvement was 
shown this year in the uniformity of 
the lamb classes. It would be difficult 
to find classes of lambs and yearlings 
such as were brought out at Parowan.” 


The Pendleton ram Duke was made 
champion again, but was hard pressed 
for that honor by his yearling son, 
which had headed a class of forty en- 
tries. The strength of the competition 
is shown by the number of entries in 
each class: aged rams, 12 entries; ram 
lambs, 19 entries; aged ewes, 20 en- 
tries; yearling ewes, 26 entries; ewe 
lambs, 42 entries. Four awards were 
made in each section. 


Awards to individuals were as fol- 
lows: 


Clarence Pendleton— 

First and Second on aged rams; ist and 
3rd on yearling rams; 38rd on ram 
lambs; 8rd on ram and two ewes; 
champion ram. 


Day Farms Co.— 
1st, 2nd and 4th on ram lambs; Ist and 
2nd on pen of three ram lambs; 2nd 
and 4th on aged ewes; ist, 2nd and 
4th on yearling ewes; 2nd on ewe 
lambs; 2nd on pen of three ewe 
lambs; Ist on ram and two ewes. 


L. N. Marsden— 
4th on aged ram; Ist on aged ewe (bred 
by Geo. A. Lowe, Sr.); 3rd on yearl- 
ing ewe; 4th on pen of three ewe 
lambs; 2nd on ram and two ewes; 
champion ewe. 
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W. H. Lyman— 
3rd on aged ram. ' 


John Dalton— 
2nd on yearling ram. 


Amasa Clark— 
4th on yearling ram. 


Wm. Pendleton— 

3rd on pen of three ram lambs. 
H. W. Lunt & Sons— 

4th on pen of three ram lambs. 
Branch Agricultural College— 

3rd on aged ewes. 
S. R. Burton— 


1st and 2nd on ewe lambs; ist on pen of 
three ewe lambs. 


P, A. Clark— 

4th on ewe lambs. 

Forty head of pure-bred rams and 
ewes were sold by auction during the 
week. The highest-priced ram was 
a yearling sold by Day Farms Com- 
pany at $280. The same breeder sold 
a ewe at $105. The average sale price 
on the forty thead was $56.60. None oi 
the pens of range rams offered found 
buyers. Colonel E. O. Walters was 
the auctioneer. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL AUCTION 
OF MONTANA PUREBRED 
ASSOCIATION 





The Montana Purebred Sheep As- 
sociation held its seventh annual sale 
during the week of September 22nd 
at the State fair at Helena, Montana, 
with Colonel E. O. Walters as the auc- 
tioneer. 

There was a total of 467 rams— 
Rambouillets, Hampshires, Oxfords, 
and crossbreds—offered. Out of the 
Rambouillet offering of 276 rams, all 
of which were yearlings except twen- 
ty head of two-, three-, and four-year- 
olds, 120 head were sold through the 
ring at an average price of $76.15. 
The top price of $165 was received by 
the Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock 
Company (Selway and Gardiner) on a 
yearling ram, while $155 was paid on 
each of two yearlings entered by the 
Montana State College. 

There were 120 ram lambs and nine 
yearlings in the Hampshire group, out 
of which 85 lambs were auctioned at 
an average price of $30 per head. The 
fifty Oxfords and twelve crossbreds 
entered went through the ring unsold. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, August 16. 
Viewed in the light of the Sydney 
stud sheep sales, when so many price 
records were broken, the correspond- 
ing fixture held in Melbourne the end 














The $15,250 Ram of the 1924 Sydney Ram 


Sales. Sold at auction by the Austin 
Wanganella Co., Ltd. Entered as Spe- 
cial Stud Ram 2.5, sire 9.1 by 853. Sold 
to Barratta Station. 


of July was somewhat of an anti-cli- 
max. However, one can hardly com- 
pare the two events as regards prices, 
for Sydney has long been recognized 
as by far the strongest market for all 
but the finest-wooled Merinos. Breed- 
ers consequently send their best rams 
for sale there, while those who support 
Melbourne at all only do so with offer- 
ings of the very fine fleece type. These 
superfine Merinos are obviously only 
suited to relatively restricted areas, 

Vic- 
toria, where pastures, soil, and climatic 
conditions favor the production of that 
class of fibre, and therefore the de- 
mand is limited. 


such as the western district of 


The top price realized was $950, ob- 
tained for a western district bred ram 
from Philip Russell’s Carngham stud. 
Another ram from the locality, bred on 
the James estate, Barumah 
Plains, went for $750, and a fair num- 
ber of others, mostly from New South 
Wales, sold at between $500 and $750. 
One of the most disappointing features 
of the sales was the Tasmanian offer- 
ing. Tasmania may be said to be al- 
most the original home of the Aus- 
tralian Merino and in the old days the 
sheep from there used to top the mar- 
ket. Judging by the quality of the en- 


Russell 


tries this year many of the stud mas- 
ters are now finding it difficult to com- 
pete with the mainland breeders and 
are allowing their flocks to deterior- 
ate. 

The annual show of the Australian 
Sheepbreeders’ Association, which pre- 
ceded the sales, provided an interest- 
ing display. There were 133 entries 
in the classes devoted to fine-wooled 
Merinos, as distinct from medium and 
strong-wocled Merinos, and it is safe 
to say dozens of the rams and ewes 
carried going over 70’s. As 
was the case in Sydney, the Corriedale 
breed was represented in strong force. 
The same applies to the Polwarth, a 
fine-wooled comeback type that has 
been developed and fixed of recent 
years in the county of Polwarth, in 
the western district of Victoria. 


fleeces 


Following on the sensational prices 
made at the Sydney auctions last 
month by the Austin Wanganella Com- 
pany, the report has come through 
that the company has sold by private 
treaty a five-year-old ram at the ex- 
traordinary figure of $25,000. The Me- 
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is genuine and free from any unre- 
vealed considerations. 


all-round increase in 
wages has been granted to all classes 
of hands employed on sheep runs and 
in the shearing sheds in Queensland 
by the State Arbitration Court. The 
Australian Workers’ Union, as repre- 
senting the men, applied for an ad- 
vance of practically 50 per cent, but 
the court would not go beyond about 
12%4 to 20 per cent and justified its 
action by the apparent prosperity of 
the industry. The fact that Queens- 
land graziers had a pretty rough spin 
during 1922 and 1923, owing to the 
adverse climatic conditions, and that 
it costs so much extra to produce wool 
now-a-days, seemed to carry little 
weight with the judge. The only con- 
solation they got was an assurance 
that if prices dropped, or other consid- 
erations it a decrease in 
wages would be granted probably by 
the court on application. 


A general 


warrant 


The shearing rate in Queensland is 
now $10.80 per 100 for flock sheep, 
while the wage for shed hands is $24.60 
per week with keep, and for station 
hands $16.80 per week and keep. The 
other states are working under a Fed- 








Eleven Special Stud Rams, Two Years Old. Sold by the Austin Waganella Co., Ltd., 
at the Sydney Sales for a total of $38,000. These rams and the $15,250 ram were 
all sons of 9.1. This sire was subsequently sold by private treaty for $25,000. 


rino in question is the sire of the ram 
that fetched $15,250 by auction in Syd- 
ney and has been bought by Roy Mc- 
Caughey, of Coonong, New South 
Wales, who is building up a_high- 
class stud. The price is claimed to be 
the world’s record for a single ram. 
From the reputation of the parties 
concerned it can be safely said the sale 


eral Arbitration Court award and the 
rate there is: Shearing $9.12 per 100; 
shed hands, $18, and_ station hands, 
$12.48 a week with keep. One may 
readily believe the success of the union 
in Queensland will be used as a lever 
in its attempt to secure higher wages 
elsewhere. 

One thing to be said for the Queens- 
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land State Court is that it was con- 
sistent in its decision not to increase 
the wages of men employed on cattle 
runs on account of the depression of 
the cattle industry. A 50 per cent in- 
crease was asked in this case also. 

Shearing is now fairly general in the 
western division of New South Wales 
and judging by all reports the clip is 
turning out up to, and in some cases 
rather beyond, expectations. The wool 
is well-nourished, sound in staple and 
bulky, while broader in fibre than last 
season. It also carries less dust. 

At a joint conference of growers 
and selling brokers held a fortnight 
ago it was decided to limit the offer- 


ings by auction in Australia between. 


now and the end of the year to 850, 
000 bales. If, however, it is found the 
market has any difficulty in absorbing 
that quantity it will be promptly re- 
duced. An estimate was put forward 
at the meeting that the clip would 
approximate 2,000,000 bales, against 
somewhere about 1,700,000 for the 
1923-24 season. 

The first sale will be held in Brisbane 
on September 2nd when 40,000 bales, of 
which 25,000 will comprise autumn- 
shorn wool and therefore belong to 
last season, are to be offered. The 
selling season proper as regards the 
1924-25 season’s clip is to start in Syd- 
ney on September 15th, to be followed 
by auctions at the other centers 
throughout the commonwealth in quick 
rotation. By delaying the sales until 
well into September it is hoped the 
banks will have time to complete the 
necessary arrangements for financing 
purchases, and the shipping interests 
for lifting the clip. 

I have in recent letters remarked 
on the excellent lambing recorded in 
most parts of Australia this season. 
Just lately the New South Wales Gov- 
ernment Statist has issued an official 
estimate of the markings in his state. 
This he puts down at 65 per cent of the 
ewes joined, which is the heaviest 
since 1911, a matter of 13 years. The 
number of lambs tailed is set down at 
7,426,000. These figures refer solely to 
the autumn and winter drop. In addi- 
tion he estimates 4,739,000 ewes have 
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been served for a spring and summer 
lambing, from which he looks for an 
increase of 70 per cent. 

Unfortunately reliable estimates, of- 
ficial or otherwise, regarding the num- 
ber of lambs saved in the other states 
are not available. I am _ inclined to 
think, though, that the natural increase 
has been quite as_ satisfactory in 
Queensland and Victoria, and probably 
even better in the last mentioned ter- 
ritory. The total sheep 
held in the three states, which inciden- 
tally are the most important from a 
wool producing point of view, at the 
beginning of 1924 was 59,660,000. When 
it is added the total at the same date 
twelve months previously was 64,340,- 
000 head, it will be seen there is some 
lee-way to make up. 

Preliminary sheep returns for New 
Zealand to April 30, 1924, indicate 
an increase of 582,000 head during the 
past twelve months. The figures are 
23,583,000 in 1924, as against 23,001,000 
in 1923. Prior to the war New Zea- 
land held twenty-six and a half million 


number of 


sheep. The lambing this year has been 
good on the whole, and unless excep- 
tionally heavy exports of frozen meat 
are made next spring and summer the 
numbers ought to step up another mil- 
lion or so on the 1925 count. 





SPECIAL ARTICLES ON LAMB 
AND MUTTON 


A part of the activities of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board lies 
in getting rid of the “cost” bug-bear 
by informing the buying public about 
the cheaper cuts of meat and their 
preparation for the table. Lamb and 
mutton are being featured just now 
along this line in a series of articles 
prepared for the board by Mrs. Grace 
Viall Gray, home economics special- 
ist. The first of this series deals with 
the shoulder as “the best bargain in 
mutton-dom,” considering it in the 
form of a roast, as chops, or as a stew, 
its cheapness, its palatability, and ap- 
petizing ways to serve it. 

“A shoulder of mutton,” writes Mrs. 
Gray, “is, without doubt, the greatest 
buy in mutton-dom. From this shoul- 
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der, your butcher can cut delicious 
chops or roast, or meat for a most ap- 
petizing and wholesome stew. As a 
roast, the shoulder can best be handled 
by removing the shoulder blade, after 
which it can be stuffed and roasted. 
* * * It has higher flavor and is even a 
sweeter piece of meat than the leg, and 
it can be cooked just as tender with 
care. Skillful preparation of this piece 
of meat, which sells in most localities 
for 10 to 20 cents a pound less than 
the leg or loin, makes it the equivalent 
of these cuts as a_ roasting piece. 
* * * Chops cut from the shoulder vie 
in flavor and tenderness with the loin. 
These shoulder chops contain much 
more meat per pound than either the 
loin or rib chops and are less expen- 
sive. Some butchers, before they sell 
shoulder chops bone the whole shoul- 
der, roll and tie it and then cut this 
roll into fine meaty chops. 
butchers call these chops Saratoga 
chops. So the next time you a-mar- 
keting-go, tell the butcher that you 
want a mutton shoulder roast with the 
bone removed. Ask the btucher to in- 
clude the bone in your package as this 
bone will make the foundation of a de- 
licious soup.” 


Some 


Mrs. Gray continues: “If the butcher 
should happen to neglect to take off 
the ‘fell,’ you can easily do it. This 
‘fell’ is a thin, papery membrane that 
surrounds the carcass. No seasonings, 
whether they be onions, carrots, or 
turnips can ‘kill’ the wool flavor, if 
this ‘fell’ is left on.” 

The article concludes with this time- 
ly paragraph on the relation of our 
wool supply to the consumption of 
lamb and mutton: 


“We frequently hear women say: 
‘But we should not eat much lamb 
and mutton.’ This is an erroneous 
idea, for a more general use of lamb 
and mutton would prove a stimulating 
influence to sheep owners and would 
help to make possible large flocks, clip- 
ping sufficient wool for the nation’s 
needs. When we buy lamb or mutton 
for our table, we are not only buying 
a delicious nourishing meat, but we 
are helping an industry of national im- 
portance.” 
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THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 





By Henry A. Kidder. 

Wool market conditions have been 
improving steadily. The end of Oc- 
tober finds Summer Street in a more 
cheerful frame of mind than for a long 
time. The foundation of this cheerful- 
1ess is laid in the activity which has 
been so pronounced a feature for the 
past three months. The market turn- 
ed early in July, and though the trade 
was for a time somewhat skeptical as 
to whether a turn for the better was 
really in sight, later events caused a 
reversal of opinion on the part of even 
the most conservative. 

September was even more encour- 
aging than the preceding months. 
When the larger houses begin to re- 
port monthly sales running into mil- 
lions of pounds, it is no time for pes- 
simistic talk. 
kind 


Indeed, nothing of the 


has been ‘heard for weeks. 


made at 
constantly advancing prices, and it is 


Liberal sales have been 
hard for any one, particularly a wool 
man of experience to be blue when the 
year’s clip has been taken over and 
practically sale marks a new 
Wool men say that the 


three 


every 
price level. 
the 


October 1 have been enormous. 


sale for months ending 
This 
outcome is so much more satisfactory 
than what was predicted and expected 
that it is not strange that wool trade 
feeling should be satisfied as to the 
past and confident as to the future. 
One of the most satisfactory devel- 
opments from the dealer’s standpoint 
is that the early contracts and _ pur- 
chases, which for a time showed the 
Eastern operator a loss, have at last 
been put over on the right side of the 
ledger. There talk 
purchases 
made by large operators, and it was 
freely predicted that the buyer would 
never get his money back. Such doubt- 
ful trades have now been proven to be 
sound, and it is no longer a question 
of a profit, but how much. Undoubt- 
edly much wool was sold at a very 


close margin, but not lately. Those 


was considerable 
at one time about certain 
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The Wool Sack 


who have stocks of wool remaining 
unsold are now on easy street, espec- 
ially if their wools can be classed as 
at all desirable. 

One very peculiar feature of the 
present situation is that much of the 
business has been in the nature of in- 
surance against a possible shortage 
of the more desirable grades later. 
Summer Street has been quite inde- 
pendent of the goods market for sev- 
eral weeks. The tail is no _ longer 
“wagging the dog.” Buying and sell- 
ing is going on steadily and in large 
volume, whether the mills are getting 
orders in volume or not, or whether 
they are actually in need of wool as 
the purchases are made. 
that the 
firmness abroad has been of immense 
assistance in the successful and profit- 
able marketing of the domestic clip. 


It is unnecessary to say 


For a time during the summer there 
was some uncertainty as to what Lon- 
don and the Colonies might do in re- 
gard to sustaining prices, and not a 
little 
Wherever foreign 


nervousness Over the outcome. 
markets, whether 
primary or distributing, have had an 
opportunity to be heard, their expres- 
sion has heen on the top side. Bris- 
bane started the ball a rolling in the 
early days of September. Later in the 
month, Sydney, London and Adelaide, 
and now Melbourne, have all joined in 
the chorus, whose burden is “Wools 
are going higher.” 

Therefore, it is fair to say that the 
whole trend of the market, at home 
and abroad, is upward, and even the 
boldest hesitates to predict when the 
upward swing of wool values may be 
checked. The strength of the situa- 
tion is so great, and the upward swing 
so pronounced, that already expcrienc- 
ed wool men are beginning to worry 
about the future. At first thought it 
might be considered that whatever 
worriment is in sight relates to the 
possibility of buyers having to pay too 
much in the West next spring. That 
is the way the matter looks to the cas- 
ual observer, but the real trouble lies 
deeper than that. 


The matter of price is not so serious, 
provided the buyer has a way out at 
a reasonable and fair profit. That is 
what is the underlying trouble with 
The wool trade 
the 
3ut will this independ- 
ence be a safe basis for another clip 
campaign? Manufacturers are credit- 
ed with having bought more wool than 


the present situation. 
is in a measure independent of 
goods trade. 


they needed, simply because the good 
wools were slipping away fast, and 
to be little chance to a 
rom abroad at a reason- 
It is manifest that this 
can not go on indefinitely. There must 
eventually come a time when stocks 
will reach a point where further pur- 


there seemed 
new supply f 


able figure. 


chases may seem unnecessary, unless 
there should happen to come a renewal 
of activity in the goods trade, some- 
thing that now seems quite remote. 
There is another feature of the sit- 
uation that has not attracted so much 
attention, perhaps, as it ought to have 
done. Much of the activity of recent 
weeks has been speculative trading be- 
tween dealers. Lots of wool have been 
bought and sold again, each time at a 
profit, and still remain on sale in this 
market. Unless these wools eventu- 
ally go into consumption, the wool 
market “pyramided” and a 
dangerous position created. 


will be 


That the speculative spirit is run- 
ning high is proven by reports, already 
current on Summer Street, that tenta- 
tive efforts have recently been made 
to contract the 1925 Territory clip in 
All the world knows 
what has been done in the way of con- 
tracting the current fall clip in Texas. 
Various reasons are assigned for that 
It is enough to call attention 
to the fact that contract prices this 
year have been 5 to 10 cents above 
those ruling a year ago. It is under- 
stood that offers for the 1925 Terri- 
tory clip have been made on the basis 
of the lowest level touched in the 
spring of 1924. Those most concern- 
ed are silent as to the measure of suc- 
cess their efforts have met with. 

What has really been done in the 


several sections. 


action. 
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Boston market since the beginning of 
July can be measured by the great ad- 
vance in wool values registered during 
that period. Take Ohio delaines, for 
instance, considered a key grade in 
measuring market values. At the low 
ebb of the market in June, delaines 
sold at 50 cents in the grease for 
straight grade. Possibly a little less 
was accepted for average wools, but 
considerable choice Ohio  delaine 
changed hands at 50 cents. Beginning 
shortly after, prices have been con- 
stantly advancing, the last reported 
sales as this is written having been at 
62 cents. This is an advance of 12 
cents a pound in the grease in three 
months. 

Other grades of Ohio and similar 
fleeces show similar advances. Cur- 
rent quotations for these wools are 62 
to 64 cents for fine unwashed delaine, 
60 to 61 cents for half-blood combing, 
59 to 60 cents for three-eighths-blood 
combing, 55 to 56 cents for quarter- 
blood combing and 50 to 52 cents for 
fine unwashed clothing. Some of the 
more optimistic members of the trade 
are saying that 70 cents for Ohio de- 
laine is no more improbable than 60 
cents appeared to be three months ago. 
Michigan delaine has been _ recently 
sold at 56 cents, Michigan medium 
wools selling on about the same basis 
as Ohio. Missouri and similar wools 
are quotable at 54 to 55 cents for half- 
blood, 55 to 56 cents for three-eighths- 
blood, and 52 to 53 cents for quarter- 
blood. 

The position of Territory wools is 
fully as strong as fleeces, and the ad- 
vances in values during the past three 
months have been about as striking. 
It is impossible to say just what a 
choice lot of strictly fine staple would 
bring in this market. Practically noth- 
ing is being offered in this grade at 
the moment. Fine and fine medium 
staple is quoted at $1.45 to $1.50 clean, 
and considerable sales have been made 
at $1.45 or better. Probably a choice lot 
of graded fine staple would bring bet- 
ter than $1.50. 

Much Territory wool has been sold 
in the original bags this year, and it 
is claimed that it has been found more 
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profitable to sell the lots, “with the 
fine staple in” than to grade it out. 
Recent sales of Territory wools have 
included many lots of fine and fine 
medium staple, half-blood staple and 
three-eighths-blood staple, all at 54 
cents in the grease. This price meant 
$1.45 clean for the fine and fine medium 
staple, $1.35 for half-blood staple and 
$1.15 for three-eighths-blood staple. 

The range of quotations today for 
the best Territory wools, Montana and 
similar, on the clean basis is $1.45 to 
$1.50 for fine and fine medium staple. 
$1.30 to $1.35 for half-blood staple, 
$1.18 to $1.22 for three-eights-blood 
staple and $1 to $1.05 for quarter-blood 
staple. For clothing wools, current 
quotations are $1.20 to $1.30 for fine 
and fine medium clothing, and $1.30 to 
$1.35 for good French combing. The 
position of the medium grades is very 
strong, especially for quarter-bloods. 
For a time they were going slowly, 
but as stocks of the finer grades be- 
came exhausted and prices began to 
soar, buyers were forced to turn their 
attention to medium wools, and quar- 
ter-hbloods also came into their own. 
Three months ago Territory quarter- 
bloods were selling in this market at 
85 to 87 cents, with the emphasis on 
the low range. 

The Boston market has been well 
cleared of spring Texas wools, though 
there are still a few choice lots of 
twelve-months’ wool being offered. 
The best of these—and some of the re- 
maining lots are very good _ indeed, 
comparing favorably with any wools 
grown, whether Australian, Montana, 
or Ohio grown—are held strongly at 
$1.40 clean or a little better. The gen- 
eral range for the twelve-months’ 
grade is $1.35 to $1.40, while good 
eight-months’ wool is firm at $1.35 
clean. 

The position of fall Texas wool is an 
anomalous one. It is said in the trade 
that the recent strength in this grade, 
and the basis for the wave of contract- 
ing that is reported from that state is 
due to the scarcity and high cost of 
noils. These short fine Texas wools 
are supposed to compete with noils, 
and for this reason they are in demand. 
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Old fall wools were early cleared for 
the same reason. The Texas clip is 
estimated this year at 5,000,000 pounds 
or a little less, and a large part of this 
is already under contract. The range 
of prices paid has been 38 to 43 cents, 
with a few choice clips selling up to 
45 cents. In this market the clean quo- 
tations for fall Texas is $1.20 to $1.25, 
and it is claimed that this leaves only 
a narrow margin of profit, when the 
going price in Texas is considered. 

There has been considerable specu- 
lative activity of late in gray pulled 
wools. These are of use only to the 
woolen mills, and largely in the mak- 
ing of heavyweight goods. As the cur- 
rent fashion runs largely to the lighter 
shades, the gray wool could not be 
used, consequently there was a tre- 
mendous accumulation, as they could 
only be used in the making of dark 
overcoatings and similar goods. They 
dropped to a low figure, so low, as a 
matter of fact, that they seemed to 
offer an opportunity for a good specu- 
lative turnover. Some of the houses 
bought them quite freely, running the 
price up about 10 cents a pound from 
the start. Rumor says they still have 
them as manufacturers did not do their 
share in the matter, and the market 
has gone flat again. 

The position of foreign wools is 
fully as strong as domestic grades. A 
safety valve has been provided for for- 
eign wools in the continued demand 
for bonded wools to go abroad. This 
demand has continued active up to the 
present time. 


Summarizing the situation at the 
end of September, it may be said that 
the market for all available grades is 
very strong, with the upward swing 
of values by no means checked. Per- 
haps there is a little slackening in the 
speculative movement between deal- 
ers, but manufacturers are taking 
good wools freely at full prices. For- 
eign markets are still above the parity 
of Boston, and the experts can see no 
danger of a slump in either demand 
or values that will interfere with the 


successful marketing of the remain- 


der of the 1924 domestic clip. 
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September Receipts and Prices at Five Markets 


CHICAGO. 


September never has afforded live- 
nutton trade an opportunity to give 

good account of itself. This year 
he month’s performance was not dis- 
‘reditable. Toward the end of the 
nonth a healthy undertone developed, 
ndicating that higher prices would be 
issured with any decided decrease in 
supply. Receipts around the ten-mar- 
cet circle were somewhat heavier than 
last year, but demand for feeders was 
ilways keen. The sheep phase of the 
rade, inconsequential in volume com- 
pared with lambs, did not get out of 
the rut in which it had been traveling, 
but on the whole showed improve- 
ment. Demand for all kinds of breed- 
ing and feeding stock was broad. 

The top on lambs was $14.50 paid 
during the second week, but at the low 
spot of the third week it dropped to 


$13.25, reacting to $13.50 on the last 
round. Feeding lambs stopped at 
313.25. There were not enough yearl- 


ing wethers or ewes at Chicago dur- 
ing the month to make a reliable set of 
quotations, which gave the trade no 
concern, as killers need little 
mutton, 


heavy 


The First Week. 

The first week of the month deliv- 
ered 328,000 head at the ten markets, 
compared with 314,000 a_ year 
Early in the week buyers depressed 
values of practically the entire crop 
25@50 cents, but were unable to hold 
their ground, due probably to the fact 
that the Western contingent carried a 
large proportion of feeders. Getting 
iccess to more thin lambs, feeder buy- 
ers made a dent in prices which de- 
clined 25(@50 cents, the extreme being 
forced on less desirable stuff. Lambs 
weighing 56 to 64 pounds went to the 
country mainly at $12.75@13, while 
the 70-pound class was set back to 
$12@12.25, pee-wee stuff earning $11, 
weighing 40 to 45 pounds. here were 
not enough breeding ewes to go 
around, full-mouths selling mainly at 
$6.50@7.50; two and three-year-old 


ago. 


range ewes brought $9. Western year- 
ling ewes were eligible to $11.25, none 
being available, native yearlings mak- 
ing $9@10. Feeders paid $9@9.50 for 
a few yearling wethers and $4.75@5.50 
for odd bunches of feeding ewes. 
The Second Week 

The week of September 13th found 
another full house, 395,000 head reach- 
ing the ten markets, against 329,000 a 
year ago. At least 75 per cent of the 
run was range lambs in good killing 
condition, but, following up the good 
close of the previous week, killers 
went to them somewhat greedily, act- 
ually advancing prices 25 cents. They 
mid- 
week, whereupon the bloom disappear- 
ed, closing values being about the same 
as the previous week. The top was 
$14.50 paid for Idaho lambs, bulk of 
the good Westerns going to killers at 
$14@14.25; natives at $13.50@14, with 
a few at $14.25. Seventy-pound feed- 
ers were appraised at $12@12.25 and 
40 to 45-pound stuff at $11.25@11.50. 
Most of the full-mouthed native 
breeding ewes went to breeders at $10, 
no range stock of that character arriv- 


were satisfied, however, about 


ing. Feeding ewes were worth $4.25 
(5.50. 


The Third Week 

During the third week, ending Spe- 
tember 20th, the ten markets handled 
435,000 against 415,000 last year. The 
somewhat overdue September break 
developed at this juncture, lambs de- 
clining $1@1.25 hundredweight, 
which put prices at the lowest level of 
the season. As is usually the case in 
such emergencies, the Eastern dressed 
market collapsed, a condition aggra- 
vated by liberal 


per 


receipts of native 
lambs at Eastern markets. As feeding 
demand was maintained, both ends of 
the Western crop went practically to 
a parity. At the low spot of the week, 
packers had their peg in the $13 hole 
for the same kind of Western lambs 
that cost $14 the previous week. Sort- 
ing was severer. Taking the week as a 
whole the bulk of fat Western lambs 
cashed at $13@13.50; natives at $12.75 


@13.25. Despite substantial increase 
in the proportion of feeding lambs, 
steady to strong prices ruled in that 
branch of the trade, $13.25 being the 
top and it was paid more freely and 
for a wider assortment of lambs than 
in the previous week. Rough, uneven 
and leggy feeders sold at $12@12.25. 
The Fourth Week 


Receipts during the week of Sep- 
tember 27th at the ten markets were 
400,000, against 407,000 a year ago. 
The slump was arrested, but with a 
ticky dressed market, improvement 
was impossible, prices holding about 
steady. In feeder grades weakness de- 
veloped, the break in fat stock the pre- 
vious week inspiring feeders with cau- 
tion. Packers refused to pay over $13 
for fat lambs and made determined ef- 
fort to take off something. The ‘top 
on Western lambs was $13.50; bulk 
selling at $12.75@13.25, killers taking 
a few at $12.50. Native lambs were 
more severely sorted, most of the good 
natives selling at $12.50@13, with a 
few to outsiders at $13.25, throw-out 
bucky lambs costing $10.50@11, and 
culls, $9.50. 

The two-day period of the month- 
end developed a healthy undertone 
under generous supply conditions. 
Western lambs reached $13.60, the 
bulk selling at $13@13.25 on killing ac- 
count. Natives stopped at $13.40, the 
bulk selling at $12.75@13. Aged weth- 
ers made $8 and light ewes, $6.50. 
Feeding lambs sold largely at $12.75@ 
13.10, but were quotable to $13.25 and 
thin wethers went to the country at $7. 

J. E. Poole. 


KANSAS CITY 


Prices for fat sheep and lambs held 
within a narrow range and closed the 
month about half-way between the 
extreme high and low points. Taking 
September throughout, there was. 
nothing sensational in the market yet 
an even demand was prominent for the 
entire period and declines or advances 
for any one day seldom exceeded 15 to. 
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25 cents. Average prices were not so 
high as many had expected would pre- 
vail, but that portion of the offerings 
that came direct from producers made 
fairly satisfactory returns. Many 
lambs contracted for earlier in the 
year and marketed in September re- 
sulted in a moderate net loss. The 
bulk of the Utah, Colorado, Idaho and 
Wyoming lambs fat enough for killers 
sold at $13.00 to $13.50. The top price 
was $14.25 and at the extreme low 
point $12.85 was the high price. On 
the last day of the month choice West- 
ern lambs sold at $13.00 to $13.25 and 
fair to good kinds $12.50 to $13.00. 
The price spread was comparatively 
narrow for the season of the year. 
Active demand from Kansas City 
killers was an outstanding feature in 
market. Local 
slaughter during the month was 18 per 
cent larger than in the same month 
last year and the largest reported in 
the past five years. Quality of the of- 
ferings, especially the Utah and Colo- 
rado lambs was excellent and a much 
larger per cent of them was fat than 
had been expected. This condition 
found feeder buyers at the end of the 
month rather short on their orders. 


maintaining the 


About 85,000 feeding lambs went 
back to the country in September. This 
was about normal for the ninth month 
of the year. Larger numbers went 
into Missouri and Kansas than for 
several seasons past and larger sup- 
plies would have been taken had they 
been available. Prices ranged from 
$10.50 to $13. Few sold above $12.50 
or below $11.50, and $12 to $12.25 was 
the basis of the bulk. Choice quality 
lightweight classes were favored but 
a good many lambs weighing up to 72 
pounds went out for a 45-day feed, 
early November being the expected 
time for marketing. Though October 
receipts at principal markets probably 
will be as large as September, be- 
cause of the increased number on bill- 
ing direct to feed lots, fewer will be on 
sale. Colorado and Nebraska feed lots 
will be filled in October and November 
largely from movements direct under 
contracts made earlier in the year. 


The trade in breeding ewes this fall 
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has developed much larger proportions 
than in several years past. Missouri,, 
Kansas and Oklahoma have bought 
freely for the past six weeks at prices 
ranging from $6 to $8.25, mostly $6.75 
to $7.75. The lower priced kinds were 
in the aged class, while the younger 
full-mouthed ewes sold largely at 
$7.25 to $7.50. Few ewes will be of- 
fered this month. 

Kansas City receipts in September 
were 276,154, compared with 219,02 
in the same month last year, and the 
largest in any September since 1919, 
when 350,122 were reported. Total 
receipts for the nine months were 
1,226,236, or 31,000 less than in the 
same period last year. 

Of the three, cattle, hogs and sheep, 
the sheep market and prices are the 
most satisfactory. Range cattle have 
lost money again this year, and in 
many cases when cattle sold, the own- 
ers have been unable to meet their 
principal obligations. C. M. Pipkin. 


OMAHA 





In face of the largest receipts for 
any one month since 1919, fat lamb 
prices displayed a relatively firm tone 
during September. A slight touch of 
strength made its appearance the in- 
itial week, and under a broad outlet in 
all quarters the 
also found a ready absorption the en- 


increasing supplies 


suing six days with values remaining 
firm. The third week, however, de- 
velopments in the East were construed 
as bearish by the local element and 
this, together with the heaviest run 
for any one week in over five years re- 
sulted in a break of fully 75c@$1. This 
weakness went over into the first two 
days of the month’s final quarter, but 
vanished the remainder on improved 
demand, both locally and from the out- 
side, and a moderate reaction in pdices 
took place, the market closing at de- 
clines of only around a half dollar from 
the final quotations of August. 

A run of some 552,000 head was the 
total for September, or 213,000 head 
larger than the month previous and 
the heaviest for any month since Au- 
gust, 1919. While Idaho lambs con- 
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tinued to make up a good percentage 
of the receipts, Wyoing, Oregon and 
Utah lambs, particularly the latter, to- 
ward the close of the month, also help- 
ed largely to bring up the total. 

Feeder lamb prices appeared to fol- 
low a course similar to that of fat 
stuff, although summing up the trade 
in general, feeder values fluctuated 
within somewhat smaller range than 
fats. The feature in the feeder divis- 
ion was the way the liberal offerings 
met with an urgent inquiry, taking 
into consideration the fact that on 
more than one occasion they formed 
from 60 to 75 per cent of the total ar- 
rivals. At one time early in the menth 
choice handyweight lambs sold a shade 
above the same grade of killers, but 
this situation vanished later and final 
quotations find a moderate spread be- 
tween the two classes. The market as 
a whole closed little changed from last 
month’s finishing: levels. 

Not only were receipts the largest in 
five years, but feeder shipments also 
were the heaviest for any one month 
in the same number of years, totaling 
some 310,831 head, in comparison with 
174,280 head in August and 236,363 
head for September, 1923. Iowa feed- 
ers absorbed the large end of the out 
movement. Something like 149,596 
head went to this state, while 89,166 
head went to feed lots in Nebraska 
and a substantial number to several 
other states. 

An undercurrent of strength domi- 
nated the aged sheep division during 
the greater part of the month, particu- 
larly on fat stock. Feeder buyers com- 
peted on many occasions with local 
packers on the best quality ewes and 
absorbed by far the big end of the sup- 
plies of this class of stuff, forcing 
packer interests to pay stronger fig- 
ures for their requirements. The run 
of aged stuff as a whole continued 


rather liberal from the West ,due to a 
large extent to dry conditions and 
lack of winter feed in the Western 
states. Trade on sheep showed ad- 
vances of fully 50@75c at the close, 
as compared with the final quotations 


in August. Clyde McCreary. 





thi 
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ST. JOSEPH. 


Sheep receipts for the month totaled 
around 110,500, compared with 71,643 
the month a 


same year ago. 
Of the month’s reecipts about 
24,000 were from _ local  terri- 
tory and the balance from West- 


ern ranges, Idaho and Utah being the 
largest contributors. There is little 
change in fat lamb prices compared 
with a month ago. On last month’s 
close the best were selling at $13.25 
against $13.15 at the end of September. 
During the second and third weeks the 
top rose to $13.65, but soon fell each 
time, with the top on most days from 
$12.85@$13.25. Native were 
scarce, with best on the close at $12.50 
against $13.00 a month ago. Clipped 
lambs 


lambs 


with 
ranging up to $11.50 on close. 
There was a steady demand for feeders 
throughout the month, with the bulk 
of good lambs selling at $12.25, though 
several lots reached $12.50 the second 
week. The supply of aged sheep was 


were scarce, quotations 


the 


not heavy and bulk of the ewes went 


as breeders at prices ranging from 
$5.50@$8. Killing ewes closed 50@ 


75 cents higher, selling at $6.00@6.25, 
compared with $5.50 a month ago. 
Yearlings sold $8.50@$9.50 during the 
month and wethers $7@$7.50 mostly. 


H. H. Madden. 





DENVER 


Sheep supply in September in Den- 
ver was 237,306 head, against 220,949 
in September, 1923, an increase of but 
16,357. For the year thus far receipts 
at Denver foot up 964,435, an increase 
of 96,563 over the same period of last 
year. 

A large volume of trading was done 
here during the month, although prices 
at the close were no higher than a 
month ago. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember $12.65 took the best fat lambs 
and this price was well maintained up 
to the middle of the month. Late de- 
clines carried top lambs to $12.25 at 
the close of the month. Advances since 
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that time have made it possible for 
salesmen to secure $13.10 best 
lambs, and there are those who predict 
that the end is not yet. Feeding lambs 
were selling at $12.25 early ‘in the 
month, while at the close good kinds 
were bringing $12.25 to $12.50. Ewes 
sold at $5 to $5.25, thirty days ago and 
these prices were well maintained dur- 
ing the month. 


for 


Liberal supplies of feeding lambs 
have been received here thus far this 
fall and a strong demand prevailed for 
them daily. Indications point to heavy 
receipts and a big trade during Oc- 
tober and November also. Lamb feed- 
ers made good money last year and 
they are anxious to stock up again this 
They have formed the habit 
of buying at Denver and local traders 
look for a big volume of business here. 


W.N. Fulton. 


season. 
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Hampshires For Sale 


150 Registered Hampshire Ram Lambs 
each weighing from 100 to 140 
pounds 

Tnese lamb ran on the forest until the 
middle of August. 

Come and see them, or write to 


JOHN NEBEKER & SON 


Stockton, Utah 
or Phone John Nebeker, at Wasatch 
9188-w, Salt Lake City. 








To Sheepmen 
I want to get work with a small out- 
fit (in any state) with a view to buy- 
ing a small interest in it. I will use 
all my time in taking care of the sheep. 
I am experienced and ambitious. 
References furnished. 


Write to 


Cc. LL. VAN 


Sixth South and First East, 
BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, 





FOR SALE 


350 Pure-bred Hampshire Ram Lambs, 
Sired by Selway and Gardiner Reg- 
istered Bucks. No trouble to show 
these rams. Six miles from Dillon, 
Mont. 


Carter Livestock Co. 


Dillon, Montana 














FOR SALE 


75 head Yearling Cotswold Bucks 
These are top rams from the Deseret 
Sheep Co., and are in good condition. 


Harry M. Coon 


BOX 280 
BOISE, IDAHO 








Pure-Bred Sheep, consisting of 


1115 North 9th Street 





Notice to Sheepmen 


I am offering for sale at range prices the famous herd of Butterfield 


2,400 Rambouillet Ewes 

1,600 Hampshire Ewes 
350 Yearling Rambouillet Bucks 
300 Lamb Rambouillet Bucks 
300 Rambouillet Ewe Lambs 


For particulars write, wire or phone 


Cc. L. WEEKS 


BOISE, IDAHO 
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RANCHES 
FOR SALE 


CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
of 


BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 


ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 








Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 
The price and terms are interesting. 


BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. 


Hollywood, Calif. 





Grazing Lands For 
SHEEP 


Ranches, Large or Small, Abundant 
Grass, Mild Climate, Favorable 
Freights, Low Taxation, Terms Rea- 


sonable, 
ADDRESS 
LAND TRUST COMPANY 
“OWNERS” 


(Organized in 1894) 
517 Grant Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











NATIONAL COPPER BANK 
Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NEW RULES FOR REGISTERING 
HAMPSHIRES 


I was very much interested in the 
round table discussion of the new 
Hampshire rules at a recent informal 
meeting of members of the association, 
presided over by Mrs. Miller, in the 
offices of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


With due regard for the special com- 
mittee who gave their time to prepar- 
ing a report on a change in rules for 
registry, and finally saw it adopted by 
the association, I can see a number of 
serious objections to the rules. In or- 
der that our breeders may know some 
of the problems that will arise under 
the new rules I have jotted down the 
ones that do not work well in our col- 
lege flock. My remarks will no doubt 
bring forth a protest from breeders 
who find the rules workable in their 
flocks and under their conditions. 

The new rules were enacted with- 
out a great deal of publicity before- 
hand, and if a full discussion through 
the press comes out, I am sure our 
breeders will suggest plans enough so 
that we shall get rules enacted that 
will be progressive and not destroy the 
intent of the committee’s ideas rela- 
tive to a need for safeguarding the re- 
cording of sheep in our association. 

The objection is offered by breeders 
who use a number of stud rams that 
records of the mating of ewes cannot 
be carried by the shepherds at lambing 
time and marks placed at once. Instead, 
ear tags can be placed and the number 
of the dam is easily read. The infor- 
mation can be worked up at leisure pe- 
riods and an exact record kept. 

My personal belief is that a tattoo 
system can be used if a satisfactory 
tattoo outfit can be secured. I am in- 
formed that such a tool with suitable 
ink can be obtained. The tattoo mark 
can be placed in the fall after the 
danger of worms and fly-blow is past 
and before the animal is offered for 
record. In the West and Southwest, 
late lambs are very apt to be attacked 
by screw worms or blow-flys if marked 
even as late as April. Ear tags offer 
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some danger, but the flow of blood is 
not so great. 

About the only merit of the system 
that I can see is that one gets the 
idea of the character of lambs sired 
by an outstanding ram or the reverse. 
With a band of one hundred and fifty 
lambs with eight or ten different sires, 
this is confusing I’m sure. The only 
real way is to segregate into smaller 
bands and then note the effect. This 
is not confusing and is a visual lesson 
to the breeder and prospective buyer. 
A worthwhile and tried sire is seldom 
offered for sale. The only great 
benefit of the system goes to the 
breeder alone and if he is progressive, 
he is sure to spot the outstanding 
animals who are real producers. Some 
breeders use a _ system of private 
notches to identify their sheep. The 
new rules will prevent the use of such 
notches. 

For a safeguard in our flocks we use 
a private ear tag and number—the 
registration number and a neck-tag 
number. The neck tag is about the 
size and shape of the old-fashioned 
baggage check. This is strung onto 
a No. 9 machine chain and then fasten- 
ed around the neck of the sheep. The 
tag is not easily lost and may be used 
again. The tag and chain cost about 
fifteen cents each. 

I have used this system with success 
since 1907 in the University of Arizona 
and University of Nevada flocks. I 
suppose over 3.000 sheep have carried 
the chains and I do not remember of 
any being caught with the chains and 
held until he died—in fact, I don’t 
remember of even knowing of any 
animals being caught and held. Very 
few, if any, chains or tags are lost. 


The chains are a nuisance at shear- 
ing time, for it requires an extra man 
to take them off and replace them for 
every two shearers. However, as we 
weigh each fleece and keep a record 
of the same, we find that the man 
assigned the duty of caring for the 
neck tags easily cares for the wool 
records. In our flock of 300 sheep we 
estimate that the extra labor plus the 
cost of the chains and tags amounts 
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to much less than the loss of the 
registry of one good Hampshire’ ewe. 

Breeders using a number of stud 
rams will find it very confusing, after 
a few years, to remember the various 
ear marks and the new system will 
surely fail through a non-observance 
of the moral part of the rule—if not 
the letter of law. 
will 


A great many sheep 
be disfigured and rendered 
attractive 


un- 
through the operation of 
this rule. I can remember offering an 
outstanding ewe for sale after she lost 
one half of her ear. 


ested in her at all. 


No one was inter- 


Purebred rams that go to the range 


are ear-marked again by range flock 
masters and I have found prospective 


buyers of ram lambs shying off when 
they note that the 


notched. 


lambs have been 
Any notch system is sure to 
interfere seriously with a range own- 
er’s registered and official ear mark. 

confus- 


The system is cumbersome, 


ing, and does not really fill the need 
for accuracy and effort in breeding 
better Hampshires. At present no 


system has been satisfactorily worked 


out for advanced registration of out- 
standing animals in both mutton sheep 
and beef cattle. This is not necessarily 


an insurmountable problem andif a 
real need for the same comes from such 
an association as the American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Breeders Association, I’m 
one or more of the 


sure either state 


agricultural experiment stations or 


the Federal government will come to 
the rescue and work out a plan that 
really works as well as with the dairy 


breeds of cattle. 


The 


worked out a system for advanced re- 


University of Californa has 


gistry for Rambouillet sheep that is 
workable and is now in operation. 
(Professor) F. W. Wilson 

University of Nevada 

Secretary Tyler the Wool 
Grower that the report of the com- 
mittee on registration was submitted 
subsequent to the last annual meeting 
association. The 
recommendations of the committee 
have not been adopted by the associa- 
tion. 


informs 


of the Hampshire 
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PICKED UP AROUND THE 
CHICAGO MARKET 


Robert Matheson remarked not long 
since that he would be gratified if the 
term “mutton” could be eliminated 
from trade lexicography. Diminishing 
supplies of yearlings and matured 
sheep suggest that this desire may be 
gratified. What would have happened 
had an old-fashioned run of Western 
wethers made its appearance this sea- 
son may be conjectured, as the trade 
Aged wethers 
practically disappeared and yearlings 
were almost an unknown quantity on 
the hoof. When yearling product goes 
into the cooler it is automatically 
transmuted into lamb. 


needs little mutton. 


For the limited mutton supply they 
needed, killers depended on fat native 
ewes, most of which sold at a range 
of $4.50@6.50. If adapted to breeding 
purposes country buyers were always 
willing to pay a premium. Had it not 
breeder trade 
at Chicago would have been negligible. 


been for native ewes, 





Waiting for a break in the feeding 
lamb market has not been productive 
The 
trade had a hunch that, owing to dry 


of satisfactory results this season. 


range conditions in many localities, 


the September run of Western lambs 
would 


of thin lambs, 


carry, an excessive proportion 
but even if it had there 
was an accumulation of orders at mar- 
ket maintain 


centers sufficient to 


prices. Every weak spot merely serv- 
ed to emphasize demand and uncover 
Around October Ist 
the market made a decided display of 
strength, the $13 lambs of that period 
being a kind that was not eligible to 


pegged orders. 


the price at the middle of September. 
Statistics indicate a heavy movement 
but statistics need inter- 
Last summer there was a 
movement of thin lambs from 


to feed lots, 
pretation. 
heavy 
the Northwest, especially Montana, to 
the corn belt. This season the bulk of 
the stuff is going through the central 
markets, a mutation for which several 
reasons are assigned. Said one feeder 
who secured the entire quota on the 


breeding ground last year: “I was 
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stung with respect to weights and did 
not get the lambs I wanted; at the 
market I know where I am at.” 





Cotton Seed Cake 


Nut size, pea size, and meal. 


Our mills now shipping new crop 
cake. Write or wire for prices de- 
livered, 


Collins Brokerage Co. 


Ness Building, Salt Lake, Utah. 


First shippers of cake to the West. 
Direct representatives of the mills, 
Texas, Oklahoma, California, Arizona. 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle, 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 


Send for our FREE _ illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. C. 





1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 





SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











Stephens of Denver will send Big Illus- 
trated Trappers’ Book FREE. Tells how and when 
to trap and handle M 
-- all other furs, Game ey "Grading Rules, etc. 
Big demand all Western Furs this season -- prices 
high. Get ready totrap NOW. 


Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits, Fur 
Stretchers and Supplies direct to you at Rock Bot- 
tom Prices; saves you 3 to 14 days 
time and Big Money on trans 
tion, DENVER is the closest an 
fur market for all Western Trappers. 
Write for = rap Book, Fur Price 
List, jane port Shipping Tags 
= al E. Mail Coupon Today. 


Stephens 


ef Denver 
9 == 9 So Gm © GD © 
A. STEPHENS & CO., 
7 17 ‘7 Shophons Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Send me Big Fur Book , Trap Gatalos. ES Fur Price 
List, Market Reports all FREE. 
Name 
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Please mention the National Wool 
Grower when writing advertisers. 
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About the usual number of lambs 


THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE GO, | Missouri River tor fishing purposes 


There is a disposition to cut them 
Stores, Grades and Sells Wool loose early and should November de- 


Owned, Controlled and Managed by California Woolgrowers Exclusively. velop a prolonged spell of bad weather, 

A Government Licensed Warehouse it is probable that the market will be 

License No, 17 deluged at intervals with “comeback” 

Officers: F,. A. Ellenwood, Pres.; A. N. Montgomery, V. Pres.; E. L. Hart, Sec’y, Westerns, some of which will not be 
Directors: R H. Brownell, G. B. Wilcox, Chas Hansen, R. F. Houghton, J. M. Howell. in killing condition and will make a 


Office: RED BLUFF, CALIF. Warehouse: VINA, CALIF. second trip to the feed lot. The stuff 
was put in high and most feeders will 
be contented with a good price for 
their feed. The moment grass West- 
erns cease coming they will be on the 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS | orice ssci op nc ntaings 
market wherein to drop their holdings. 


This may keep the market well filled 








We advised in our early July advertisement to have faith in wool, that 


June and July was no time to sell, and that this was the season of all during November and December. Na- 
seasons to apply sane orderly marketing. We invited all wool growers to tives will be cleaned up during that 
join with us. Some took our advice with the following results: Five period, clearing the decks for fed 


wool growers producing thirty thousand to fifty thousand pounds of wool lambs from territory west of the 
each were offered 29%4c, 30c, 32%4c, and 35c, respectively, on July 16th. Mi ; Bi bability bei that 
They joined the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers and these clips were a a. y _— 
sold the first week in August in original bags F. O. B. Portland, for 41c, Colorado and Nebraska will be in con- 


42c, 43c, and 44c, respectively, and the gain in weight paid the storage trol of the situation during the latter 
and freight. We can do the same for you. part of the winter, as was the case last 


Warehouses: Portland and San Francisco ee 


Prompt Advances of Sixty Per Cent of Value of Wool Yearling breeding ewes, native and 
Western, are about the scarcest article 


at the market. Most of the stuff taken 





Write for particulars. 


MAIN OFFICE i 
FITZPATRICK BLDG. og rh pg ae to the country this season has been 
PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. full-mouthed and there has been a 








trade of considerable volume in na- 
tives. Western yearlings would have 
been eligible to $12 per hundredweight, 
possibly more, at Chicago in Septem- 
ber, had they been available. Under 
such conditions rehabilitating the 
sheep industry in the cornbelt and 
Eastern territory will be a slow pro- 
cess, dependent on retention of native 
lambs, which are ill-suited to the pur- 
pose. 










J PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


Ask for the Best by Name 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


NATIONAL PATENT REED CO. 


Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Condition of Western lambs in Sep- 
tember was surprisingly good when 
range conditions were taken into con- 
sideration. Taking the month as a 
whole 40 to 50 per cent of the crop 
was on the feeder order, but at inter- 


: vals feeder buyers got poor picking. 
DEALERS—Write now for our proposition on your 


; ; ‘Late in the month the percentage of 
next season’s requirements. 


feeders ran as high as 80 per cent on 
one day, but at no time was the least 
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lifficulty experienced 
clearance. 
A no 


in getting a 
less authority than “Jess” 
Davis, former chief buyer for Armour, 
said: “Condition of the September sup- 
ply of Western lambs was almost mi- 
‘aculous, considering adverse physical 
-onditions. It shows what quality will 
lo.” 

Early October developed signs of 
exhaustion of the supply of fat range 
lambs, At that time some early fed 
stuff, popularly known as “comebacks” 
showed up. They were Idaho lambs 
taken out early. Some had been gen- 
erously rationed, selling in line with 
Westerns and good natives; others 
had been merely grazed and were se- 
verely penalized. 





Both with respect to quality and 
condition native lambs received at Chi- 
cago this year have shown improve- 
ment. Reiteration of injunction to 
trim is bearing results slowly. During 
September probably 30 per cent of the 
lamb run was of native origin. So ex- 
cellent was quality and condition that 
short sorting was the rule, bulk of the 
natives selling closer to Westerns than 
usual and even culls getting healthy 
demand. Killers adopted a commend- 
able policy of penalizing buck lambs, 
whenever supply made it _ possible, 
throwing them out and bidding $2 per 
hundredweight lower. A more drastic 
policy of refusing to buy them at any 
price might be more effective as such 
product prejudices consumers against 
good lamb and some _  conscienceless 
dealers purvey it in that guise, exact- 
ing full prices. J. E. Poole. 





A SCHOOL FOR GRAZIERS 


(Continued from Page 14) 
seeding of either tame or native spe- 
cies on the range did not pay. Native 
forage plants are best adapted to the 
special climatic and soil conditions of 
any particular locality, and where de- 
ferred and rotation grazing are prac- 
ticed, can usually soon replant a de- 
pleted area. 


that 
mind 


A question 
brought to my 


was _ forcibly 


while view- 
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ing the work and 
of the 


accomplishments 


station was why those ex- 
should not be extended to 
The high 
plateau region represents only a small 


per cent of the total grazing area of 


periments 
cover a wider territory. 


such states as Utah and Nevada. Every. 


change of altitude or latitude or dis- 
tance from high mountains shows a 
flora of the range. 
While the fundamental principles of 


change in the 


right grazing may be the same every- 
where, the details of the practice of 
them have to be modified with almost 
every change of locality. In looking 
over the work of the station I could 
not see that it involved any great out- 
lay of expense. Why should not this 
work be extended from the plateau re- 
gion to the sagebrush and shadscale 


ranges? 


In Utah the herds of the pioneer 
flockmasters were almost never taken 
into the high mountains. Fifty or six- 
ty years ago in many localities there 
were more range animals than there 
are today, and yet they were all held, 
summer and winter, on the low, arid 
ranges where now practically no feed 
grows at all and nobody but the old- 
est inhabitant believes there ever was 
any. There is therefore a vast area of 
the more arid range which is now re- 
ceiving no attention, abandoned as of 
little value, which under proper graz- 
ing control has immense forage poten- 
tialities. On account of tne 
aridity it will take longer time and 


greater 


more drastic measures to bring it back 


than is required for restoring more 


humid areas. 


Take for example disposing of the 
sagebrush. For some reason, at the 
Great Basin station there is very little 
of it, and what there is soon gives 
way to the grass when proper grazing 
I could scarcely 
believe this until I saw it with my own 
The theory advanced by station 


control is practiced. 


eyes. 
men to account for this phenomenon is 
roots 
sagebrush 


that the grass, spreading its 


nearer the surface than 


does, is able, if not handicapped by 


grazing, to get most of the moisture 


falling during the growing season, 
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Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 


Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 
328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 


Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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104 N. MAIN ST. 








SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP .PELTS 


HELLMAN BROS. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MOTOR CARS 


CAnother 


son Why — 


The Buick Third Member 


Buick cars drive through a third member 

not the springs. The springs only sup 

port the body and assure easy riding. A 
Buick rear spring accidently broken can- 
not misalign the axle and prevent driving 
the car. The Buick axle remains in fixed 
position. Consequently the adjustment 
of Buick four-wheel brakes is not affected 
by the deflection of the springs. 


When better automobiles are built 


Buick will build them 








The Macfarland Auto Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


SERN cc I 
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thus gradually choking the sagebrush 
to death. 

But what of the districts where prac 
tically no rainfall occurs during the 
months which are warm enough to per- 
mit grass to grow, and where the air 
is so dry that what rain does fall in 
summer is drawn back into the atmo- 
sphere so rapidly that it seldom even 
reaches the grass roots? That, unfor 
tunately, is the climate of the district 
[ am acquainted with, and in such a 
place even a system of no grazing will 
not kill out the sagebrush. Not in 
twenty-five years, anyway. And yet 
when the whites came they found no 
sagebrush. Here, it seems to me, the 
only economical way to remove the 
sagebrush and restore the grass is to 
first burn the sage and then follow this 
for several years with only fall and 
winter grazing. Fire, as pointed out 
by Mr. Forsling in a recent number of 
the Wool Grower, should be used 
with great care—in fact, not used at all 
unless ‘absolutely necessary—but there 
are some range conditions which I am 
convinced require it, just as some 
other exigencies require the use of 
drugs or the surgeon’s knife. 

I refer to this matter of sagebrush 
here as showing that every difference 
in climate or soil requires some differ- 
ence in treatment in bringing about 
restoration. I came away from the 
Great Basin station convinced that 
Government experts can solve these 
multifarious problems more quickly, 
more completely and more economical- 
ly than stockmen can do it for them- 
selves. I hope the rangemen of the 
country will insist that in the future 
a little more of the taxes and permit 
fees which they directly or indirectly 
pay into the Treasury be diverted to 
further this work of grazing study— 
to extend it until the right grazing 
practices are worked out for restoring 
all the kinds and classes of land which 
the free-range policy in the past has 
devastated. With the little appropria- 
tions set aside for this purpose these 
pioneers in the study of range recovery 
and maintenance have gone far. More 
power to them! 
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Protection! 


| hrer x burglary and health protection, represented in a 
telephone instrument, costs but a few cents a day. 


In the dead of night you may discover your home on 
fire. You must call for help quickly. A telephone sum- 
mons brings the department on the run. That’s protection. 


Police can be called quickly and quietly if you have a 
telephone. Thats protection, too. 


And suppose the baby suddenly falls ill. A doctor is 
needed NOW. The telephone saves priceless minutes. 
That’s the best protection of all. 











“Bell System” 


The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 





One Policy—One System—Universal Service 




















Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 











Reasonable Prices ss Quality <3 Prompt Service 
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IMPROVING THE NATIVE LAMB 





Recent reports from the Jersey City 
market indicate that a high percentage 
of inferior lambs are being received from 
Virginia sheepmen. Packers and com- 
missionmen on that market are agreed 
that the main factors responsible for this 
inferiority are: First, the bulk of the 
lambs are not docked and castrated, re- 
sulting in many thin, “bucky” lambs that 
are not suitable for the fancy trade; sec- 
ond, stomach-worm infestation, poor 
quality, due to lack of good breeding. 

Enough docking and trimming was 
done this past spring in Virginia to defi- 
nitely prove the practice to be a profitable 
one, especially on late market lambs. Fur- 
thermore, through demonstrations, sev- 
eral thousand sheep and lambs have been 
given the tobacco-copper-sulphate treat- 
ment for stomach-worms with good re- 
sults, and, as a consequence, county 
agents in sheep sections of the state are 
having calls fo rassistance in this work. 

Poor quality due to the use of common 
rams is a more difficult problem to deal 
with, because of the fact that good pure- 
bred rams are not bred in Virginia in 
sufficient numbers to supply the demand 
that now exists in the state. Repeated 
experiments and demonstrations have 
proved the advantage of using good 
purebred mutton-type rams on common 
and grade ewes. Nevertheless, a large 
percentage of sheep raisers are still us- 
ing scrubs on account of the difficulty 
they have had in locating purebreds. In 
order to remedy this situation a sale of 
purebred rams recently was held at 
Staunton, Va. Hampshire, Shropshire, 
Southdown and Dorset yearling and 
two-year-old rams were offered, good in- 
dividuals from leading flocks of the state 
being selected by members of the animal 
husbandry department of the State Ex- 
tension Service. 


The Jersey City Stock Yards Com- 
pany is financing this movement with the 
sole purpose of improving the market 
lambs of Virginia. There is no intention 
on their part to make mioney out of the 
proposition, and should a profit accrue it 
will be put in a fund to be used for the 
promotion of further sheep improve- 
ment work in Virginia—(L. I. Case in 
3reeders Gazette.) 
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A powerful 
double-duty dip 


—kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 14 cents per 
head. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE—Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 







10-lb. tins 
$13.50 


2-lb. tins 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





hd, EAE ‘air Tosacco CHEMICAL Co,. 


3955 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














The National Wool Grower 


Single Subscriptions $1.50 per year. 
Through your State Association $1.00. 





FOR SCABBIES 
Use 
ANCHOR BRAND 
LIME AND SULPHUR DIP 
New and improved methods of prep- 
aration render it harmléss to the wool, 
highly efficient, uniform in strength, 
high in dilution, and low in price. 
Samples and Circular No. 303 free. 
THE ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
3103 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado 








TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Productive Sheep Husbandry. 
i a . cen: $2.50 
Range and Pasture Management. 
By A. W. Sampson ................ $4.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Every Day You Need 


FEDON 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—D0G BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 








Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 











KILLS 


Scab-mites, Lice 
and Sheep Ticks 


“Black Leaf 40” is chemically cer- 
tain to kill these disease-breed- 
ing pests when brought into 
proper contact with them, yet is 
non-injurious to sheep and lambs. 
Its use as a dip actually promotes 
growth of wool, and does not lessen 
its natural oils. Instead of using dips 
that are frequently fatal to sheep, 
that injure the fleece and decrease its 
value and weight, sheep breeders year 
after year are finding “Black Leaf 40” 
the “old reliable” for genuine protection 
and profitable dipping. 


Ask your dealer for literature. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & GHEMICAL CORP, 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 






Black leaf FO 


40% Nicotine 
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